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The Preaching Mission in Chattanooga 
John W. Rowlett 


The Shinn Memorial Church of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., now knows by actual ex- 
perience what it means to have a preaching 
mission. This mission began with the 
eleven o’clock service on Feb. 11 and closed 
with the evening service on Feb. 18. It 
was conducted under the auspices of the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and it was the 
financial support of these two organiza- 
tions that made the mission possible. 

The local congregation and its pastor, 
Dr. John W. Rowlett, made all necessary 
preliminary preparation for the mission 
and attended to all the details during its 
progress. Through organized committees, 
through radio announcement, by publicity 
and advertisement in the daily newspapers, 
by sending out invitations, and in other 
ways, thorough preparation was made. 
The congregation showed enthusiastic 
interest, which continued throughout the 
entire time of the mission, and the atten- 
tion of the community was to some extent 
arrested. 

The attendance was as good as could be 
expected under the circumstances. A 
“protracted meeting’? is an unusual, in 
fact, an unheard-of thing in Chattanooga 
in the winter season. Much of the time 
the weather was bad, with both snow and 
rain besides the cold. Yet there was not a 
single time when the audience was small. 
The smallest attendance was sixty-five 
and the largest 155, and the average for 
the nine services was eighty-seven. It is 
estimated that no less than 300 people at- 
tended at some time during the services, 
but there was a group of the same fifty or 
sixty people present each time. It was that 
attendance which created an opportunity 
for a great mission. 

Two of the pastors of the city, one a 
Methodist and the other a Congregation- 
alist, attended more than once. Dr. Au- 
brey Hess, pastor of the United Liberal 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, and Rev. 
Leonard Prater, superintendent of the 
Georgia Universalist Convention, also at- 
tended some of the services, and a group 
of sixteen young people from Canon, Win- 
der and Atlanta were present for the ser- 
vices on the last Sunday. 

The preaching was by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, the director of the Mission Brother- 
hood, and what instructive, inspiring and 
helpful preaching it was! He spoke nine 
times on the following subjects: “The 
Story of the Preaching Mission and the 
Mission Brotherhood,” ‘The Fundamen- 
tal Requirements of a Modern Religion,” 
“The Place of Jesus in the Lite of Today,” 
“The Battle Over the Bible,” ‘As though 
There Were a God,” “I Don’t Want to Be 
Saved,” ‘“‘Immoriality, Science and Psy- 
chic Research,” ‘‘What’s Coming in Re- 
ligion?” and “The Subconscious Mind in 
Our Daily Life.’ The matter of these ad- 


dresses was of a high order of modern, 
reasonable, scientific and progressive think- 
ing, presented in an attractive manner. 
The people were pleased with his thoughts 
and his manner ot delivery, and they were 
charmed with his great spiritual person- 
ality. 

The question period was interesting 
and many important questions were asked 
and answered. To the people ot this com- 
munity it was a unique feature of the 
meeting. Also with two other things they 
were greatly impressed. Not one word 
was said during the mission about money, 
and no one was asked to get religion. 
Nothing of that kind ever occurred before 
in Chattanooga. 

The service rendered by the daily news- 
papers was very efficient and in every way 
entirely satisfactory to our church. The 
liberal cause was given impartial and re- 
spectful treatment. Full reports of the 
sermons appeared each day in the two 
daily papers. Reactions showed that these 
were widely read, not only in the city but 
as far as the papers circulated. 

During the mission more than 1,500 
pieces of literature were carried away by 
the people. This should produce some 
permanent results in the way of enlighten- 
ment and a better understanding of our 
liberal cause. This literature came partly 
from the Universalist General Convention 
and partly from the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Some of the tracts were of a 
general character on liberal religion, and 
others set forth definitely the faith of the 
Universalists and the Unitarians. 

As to results which have been and will 
come from a mission like this, who can say? 
It is not easy to estimate intellectual and 
spiritual results. One of the results, I 
think, is a better understanding and a 
closer relationship between the Univer- 
salists and the Unitarians of this city. 
The Unitarians were made to feel from the 
beginning that it was their mission as well 
as ours, and they attended in goodly num- 
bers. The mission was called a preaching 
mission in the interest of liberal religion 
as represented by Universalists and Uni- 
tarians and other liberal Christians. We 
had in our minds four objectives. First of 
all we wanted the mission to quicken, 
strengthen and broaden the spiritual life 
of our own people. Their testimony in- 
dicates that that was accomplished to a 
certain extent. Second, we wanted to 
deepen in them the conviction that they 
belonged to a larger movement, the most 
important religious movement in modern 
times, a movement which is seeking to 
make religion rational and to bring it into 
harmony with modern scientific and 
philosophical thought. Third, we wanted 
to give this community a better under- 
standing of the nature of our great inspir- 

(Continued on page 317) 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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DO WE RETAIN MEMORY AFTER DEATH? 


HE Rey. J. M. Rasnake contributes an article 
to The Universalist Herald of Canon, Georgia, 
in which he says flatly that it is a generally 

accepted fact that there is no such thing as mind apart 
from the functioning of the brain. ‘‘We knew noth- 
ing before our brains began to function,’”’ he adds, 
“‘and it is our opinion that we will know no more after 
we are dead.’ He then states his belief in living on 
“in thoughts we leave behind.”’ 

We trust that as a church we are large enough and 
tolerant enough to hold in our fellowship and love 
men like Mr. Rasnake. But the question with which 
he was dealing, “‘Do we retain memory after death?” 
cannot be left where he left it. 

If we do not retain memory, we do not live in any 
true meaning of the word live. “End my individuality 
and you end me” is an old and true saying. 

The question as to whether or not we live on 
after death has been answered countless times in 
countless ways. Buildings of some size could be filled 
with books on immortality. Survival cannot be 
proved, unless one believes spiritualism is proof. 
Conviction of our survival and our remembering and 
one’s being oneself after death rests on faith. Mr. 
Rasnake has not that faith. We have. The Uni- 
versalist Church proclaims that faith. 

If there is a God, there can be immortality. If 
there is a Wise and Loving Father at the head of 
things there will be immortality. 

That there is a universe, that in it there is prog- 
ress, that we have a race of men, that in the race there 
is a Jesus Christ, and that through hundreds of 
millions of years this world has whirled on when the 
slightest veering would end everything, makes us con- 
fident that there is a God. 

Jesus Christ makes us think that He is a Loving 


God. As the Scotchman said, postulate God and im- 
mortality follows. 
* * 
DOUGLAS HORTON’S ‘“‘THROUGH FORTY 
YEARS”’ 


R. WILLIAM E. GILROY shows his acumen 
and enterprise as an editor in securing a series of 
one-page articles called “‘brief spiritual auto- 

biographies.”” “The reluctance to write with such 
frankness,’’ says Dr. Gilroy, “has in most instances 
been broken down only by the editor’s assurance that 
the most helpful influences will result from their pub- 
lication.”” Wearesure that Dr. Gilroy is right. 

For example, in The Congregationalist for Feb- 
ruary 8 we find “Through Forty Years,’’ by Douglas 
Horton. For a dozen years Mr. Horton was pastor of 
Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline. Now he is 
pastor of the United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago. 
It is too concise and beautiful a piece of work to 
manglein quotation. Weshall publishit. Suffice it to 
say here that Pascal’s famous sentence, ““Thou wouldst 
not seek me hadst thou not already found me’’—a 
sentence which meant much to Douglas Horton at 
one stage of his development—had to be revised in 
time to read “Thou wouldst not seek me, had I (God) 
not already found thee.” There is a God who does 
not and will not give us up. Are we moving rapidly 
toward an era when we shall have to go to other 
churches for a rugged four-square affirmation of fun- 
damental Universalism? We do not think so, but we 
shall have to wake up. 

* * 
TO WALTER JOHANNES DAMROSCH 


HE medal awarded each winter at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association “for some out- 

standing work in education” was awarded unanimously 
this year to Walter Damrosch. 

It would be hard to find two more appropriate 

and interesting addresses than those of Mr. Russell B. 
Morgan and of Dr. Damrosch at the dinner in Cleve- 
land where the medal was presented. The radio gave 
them to the nation. Listening in doubtless were some 
of the six million school children who take lessons from 
Dr. Damrosch at the “Music Appreciation Hour” by 
radio. 

Famous as the conductor of the New York Sym- 

phony Orchestra, the New York Oratorio Society, a 
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composer, and a lecturer in Europe and America, Dr. 
Damrosch has never rendered a greater service than 
in his work for school children since he retired as di- 
rector of the Symphony Orchestra in 1927. Life in 
America will be much richer if the level of music ap- 
preciation can be raised. It is with the child that 
there is a chance to do something. In giving music to 
the child, ‘“‘we can immunize him against it or sensitize 
him to it.” 

It is the charming personality of Damrosch as 
well as his great musical ability that is winning the 
children to great music. 

“The Associated Exhibitors” at Cleveland and 
the ten thousand superintendents have honored them- 
selves and served a great cause in making Walter 
Damrosch the recipient of this medal. 

* x 


NOT A FASHIONABLE SECTARIAN CLUB 


UR contemporary TheLiving Church of Milwaukee, 

a strong journal of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, deals with the oft-repeated charge that 

the Episcopal Church has catered to the socially elect 
and neglected the masses. 

Frankly the editor says that, despite its high 
claims, ‘‘the church has been more respectable than 
universal, more exclusive than all-embracing.” He 
points out that the old pew-renting system now almost 
extinct contributed to this attitude. He says that 
there is still altogether too much of a feeling on the 
part of churchmen “that one must be a Nordic of 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry and fairly well dressed to qualify 
as a one hundred percent Episcopalian in good stand- 
ing.” Then he says: ‘This attitude is, fortunately, 
becoming less and less characteristic of the church. 
The sooner it is completely eliminated, the better. 
The more fully we recognize that the church is a so- 
ciety for all sorts and conditions of men, women and 
children, regardless of the color of their skin, the fat- 
ness of their pocketbooks, the stylishness of their hats, 
or the national background from which they spring, 
the more fully we shall live up to our ancient heritage, 
and be a true branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
rather than a fashionable sectarian club for Protestant 
Episcopalians.” 


* * 


END CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


HE Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
T chusetts made an address to a Boston group 
on the evening of the day when he had refused 
clemency to three murderers and ended their last 
hope of avoiding the electric chair. It was a powerful 
statement of the futility of capital punishment. Capi- 
tal punishment, he said, is no deterrent to crime. It 
is slight protection to the community. 

We admire the stand of the Governor in enforcing 
the laws as he finds them. We admire also his cour- 
age when people are going wild about crime in soberly 
weighing capital punishment in the balances and in 
telling us that it is found wanting. 

The week after the Governor’s address a murder 


trial of two men at Salem was halted suddenly at the: 


moment when the prosecution was sure of a verdict 
of first degree murder. Eight witnesses had positively 
identified the two prisoners as the murderers, whom 


they had had a good chance to see. When the trial 
was resumed two days later, the District Attorney 
stated that the arrest of suspects in another case had 
brought moral certainty and much legal proof that 
these others were the guilty persons in the pending 
ease also. He had taken his witnesses to see these 
others and they had withdrawn their identifications, | 
and he therefore moved for a directed verdict of not 
guilty, which was at once rendered. 

It was an amazing exhibition, and it warned 
the community that we cannot be too sure in these 
matters. If the case had proceeded to its logical 
conclusion and the two men had been executed, no 
power on earth could have given them back their lives. 
Had they gone to prison for life the injustice could 
have been rectified in part at least. 

We have no business to take life. 
war. It is wrong in peace. 
ministration of justice. 

Let criminals be run down. Let trials be speedy. 
Let the nineteen-year-old girl in a murder gang face 
justice also. Let law be inexorable, but let it be wise. 

Capital punishment is too easy a way out. Let 
us put more science into our problem. 

* * 


THE SERVICE AT DARTMOUTH 


N a solemn and affecting service, Dartmouth 
College on March 1 said farewell to the nine men 
who died in their fraternity house from carbon 

monoxide gas. 

If the newspaper summaries read far away from 
the scene can touch us so deeply, this service in the 
chapel itself must have been one of a lifetime for the 
students. 

In the address of the president, Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, there was an impressive statement of the 
truth that life is not something we are to begin to live 
by and by, but that itis now. “We live our lives, as 
Osler put it, in day-tight compartments, living for 
the day only and the day’s work.’”’ He voiced nobly 
that sense of reality that men feel when they face 
death in war or in some tragedy. 

“At a time like this,”’ he said, ‘‘the college is most 
effectively sheared of its affectations, its petty poses, 
its specious sophistries. We see life in its dimensions 
rather than in its minor littlenesses.”’ 

Usually it is when men are older that they begin 
to realize that “heart” has a dignified and worthy 
place in the scheme of things. President Hopkins 
gave lofty utterance to this thought: ‘‘We begin to 
sense that rationalism is not all and that there is no 
harder or colder form of materialism than the ma- 
terialism of pure intellect untempered by influence of 
heart and soul. We begin to understand assertions 
like that-of Aubrey L. Moore, the brilliant English 
essayist, that ‘human nature claims to be both re- 
ligious and rational. And the life which is not both 
can be neither.’ ”’ 

And he added: “‘We do not know whence life 
came and it is folly to assume, because we do not know 
the manner of its continuance, that it does not go on.” 

To some minds doubtless the fact that such stark 
tragedies can occur will be only additional testimony 
to the blind chance that controls all things. 


It is wrong in 
It is wrong in the ad- 
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To us, that such a service could be held, such 
sympathy flood every heart, such insight touch every 
word, such faith find expression in a cataclysmic hour, 
deepens the conviction that there is love back of every- 
thing 

As Seasholes reminds us, there is more than the 
problem of evil, there is the problem of good. 

* * 


THE UNI-UNI MOVEMENT 


HAT the young people of the Universalist and 

Unitarian Churches call the Uni-Uni move- 

ment, to combine the National Y. P. R. U. 

ale the National Y. P. C. U., seems to be coming to 
an end. 

There has been no trouble—on the contrary 
pleasant relations between the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y. P. R. U. have continued, but oil and water will not 
mix and it is a waste of time trying to mix them. 

We do not know which is oil and which is water. 
We do not attempt to characterize either side. We 
have warm affection for our own young people and 
high admiration for the Unitarian young people, 
but by nature they do not belong in one ecclesiastical 
body, and those whom God has not joined together, 
let not man haul together by the scruff of the neck. 

We should be proud to have the young Unitarian 
group of Greater Boston and the national officers of 
their organization in our own church. A cleaner cut, 
finer group of young folks we have seldom met. They 
will go far in the service of God and of man. 

There will be natural opportunities for continued 
cooperation between the two groups. These, of 
course, will be followed up. Recently the joint social 
service committee decided to give Unitarian support 
to the Clara Barton Camp for diabetic children and 
Universalist support to the missionary caravan of the 
Unitarians. All this is to the good. 

Perhaps the time will come when both groups will 
lose themselves in common work and not care whether 
a man chosen for a special task belongs to one group 
or to the other, but they are still in the stage of two 
chairmen, two secretaries, two treasurers, for every- 
thing—a marble for me, a marble for you, an alley for 
me and an alley for you. 

Probably we all have too much of that. We all 
move too much on the level of sectarianism. A tre- 
mendous interest in some great idea, an all-absorbing 
passion for service, a comradeship in the experience of 
pain and misrepresentation, gives a death blow to 
such sectarianism. It cannot go too soon. 

* ES 


A MESSAGE FOR THOSE WHO WOULD UNITE 


N the cover page of the Evangelical Herald of 

St. Louis, January 25, the veteran editor, 

Dr. J. H. Horstman, publishes a message for 

two important denominations of Christians which 

have just made an organic union, the Reformed 

Church in the United States, and the Evangelical 

Synod. So universal, however, is its appeal, so true 

its enunciation of fundamental Christian principles, 

that it should have the consideration of all churches 

that are moving toward union with something or 

somebody. And is there a church in these days that 
is not? 


Up to the present moment, says Dr. Horstman, 
in substance, we have faced union as a beautiful vision, 
a cherished ideal. Now we face it as a kingdom task 
in which we need to acquit ourselves worthily as 
followers of a Master who prayed that all may be one. 
It is a significant distinction. It states the difference 
between religious exaltation and hard, painstaking, 
trying steps to realize a great ideal. Not all Christians 
can meet this test. They find it easy to sing the 
hymns and make the speeches and utter the prayers 
and pass the resolutions of unity. They find it hard 
to make the acquaintances, understand the new ways, 
put up with the trials, subordinate the ambitions in- 
volved in all church movements that amount to any- 
thing. 

How can we become big enough and wise enough 
to make union movements succeed? Dr. Horstman 
sees clearly. He does not minimize the work that ad- 
ministrative leaders will have to do. He pays his 
tribute to lawyers who carry the responsibility of 
safeguarding trusts and other rights. He recognizes 
the importance of practical planning in publishing 
matters, religious education, mission work, charitable 
institutions, but he puts his finger on the one place 
which will determine whether the union will be a suc- 
cess or a failure. The kingdom task, he says, and 
again we quote just the heart of it, has always been 
done in faith, and in this new work both Reformed and 
Evangelical Churches need to remember that there is 
a faith to which nothing is impossible—the Christian 
faith that removes mountains. 

“The leaders of the Reformed Church,” he says, 
“‘and their people, have full faith in the sincerity and 
brotherly spirit of our churches and their representa- 
tives, and they have a right to expect the same atti- 
tude on our part.” 

Whether the matter concerns Congregationalist 
and Christian, Universalist and Unitarian, Methodist 
North and Methodist South, faith in the honor, the 
breadth, the nobility of one another is the one guaran- 
tee of true success. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In writing obituary notices, correspondents should 
try to give accurately the full name, name of parents 
if a young person, place of residence, date of death, 
date of funeral, names of officiating clergymen, names 
of surviving members of families, as well as important 
biographical facts. If newspaper accounts are sent 
remember that ‘“‘yesterday”’ or “tomorrow’’ means 
nothing to us unless we know the date of paper, and 
“this city” or “‘here’’ means nothing unless we know 
where the paper is published. 


Great are the British. Nobody got excited when 
an angry Scotch laborite denounced the King, the 
Queen, the peers all in full dress robes ‘“‘as a gang 
of idle, lazy parasites.’”’ Nobody answered him, no- 
body battered his head against the wall, nobody led 
him off to a dungeon. 


“Dr. Fosdick is not pessimistic enough,” says a 
critic. Dr. Fosdick answers with a new book, ‘The 
Hope of the World.” 
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Coercion and Christianity 
An Answer to Reinhold Niebuhr 
Dwight Bradley 


RIN disillusioned reaction against the somewhat 
too romantic optimism of nineteenth century 
liberals (a reaction not so difficult to sym- 
pathize with as to justify), men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr are coquetting now with concepts of man and 
society that were current prior to the so-called modern 
period. In a recent Christian Century article entitled 
““A Christian Philosophy of Compromise,” Mr. Nie- 
buhr presents the case for an at least partial return to 
Christian orthodoxy, with his usual trenchant keenness. 

The sharpness of Niebuhr’s mind tends, however, 
to dull itself against those solid facts which a less in- 
cisive intellect than his would be content to let go 
without attempting to slice or puncture. Asa result, 
while his blade is adm ttedly well-tempered, his 
swordsmanship sometimes fails; so that, instead of 
always driving home the steel, he often nicks its edge 
without having made a serious dent upon the surface 
which he attacks. 

Those solid facts which continue to withstand 
the onslaught of contemporary disillusionment are 
these: 

(1) Christianity is a religion of persuasion. 

(2) The law of love is the only law that Chris- 
tianity as such is authorized to invoke. 

(8) The teaching of Jesus is the only code which 
Christianity can claim distinctly as its own. 

(4) Christianity is essentially a revelation of 
God’s persuasive love. 

(5) Liberalism represents an effort to recon- 
stitute Christianity upon its own true basis. 

Niebuhr, as the months go by, seems to lay more 
and more stress on coercion as a necessary means for 
the achieving of important individual and social ends. 
He says, for example, that “what makes the preaching 
of the Christian ethic so unrealistic in our own day is 
the failure of the ethical teacher to realize that the 
whole of economic and political life is a system of coer- 
cion.”’ But that statement needs to be qualified. As 
it stands, there is in it a strange lack of realistic judg- 
ment. Our economic and political life is systematized 
certainly by a certain amount of coercion. But it is 
kept in order also by a large amount of persuasion. 

The difference between coercion, of whatever 
sort, and persuasion, is simply this: Coercion is a 
method of achieving results by pressing upon a sub- 
ect from the outside so that it yields in spite of its 
own will or desire. Persuasion, on the other hand, 
achieves results by so cogently appealing to an object 
as to cause the object to yield of its own will. Coer- 
cion brings order to pass by breaking down resistance 
externally. Persuasion does the same thing by pene- 
trating through resistance and dissolving it internally. 
One resorts to the authority of power. The other ap- 
peals to the authority of voluntary choice. 

Our political and economic system holds itself to- 
gether by both methods. It enforces its rules, but it 
also propagandizes its benefits. It commands, but 
it also tries to win the allegiance of men by calling up 


in their minds, vividly and clearly, the advantages 
that accrue from a perpetuation of the conditions that 
prevail. To declare that coercion plays the sole or even 
the major part in maintaining social order is to let 
oneself become blind to solid facts. The failure of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which by sheer coercion tried 
to eliminate the use of alcohol, shows how futile such 
arbitrary efforts are unless augmented by effective 
education. The people were not persuaded that pro- » 
hibition was the best way to secure what they most 
wanted. Nothing short of a dictatorship could there- 
fore have made prohibition succeed. The mistake of 
the prohibitionists was that, once they had the law, 
they left off trying to educate. Persuasive propaganda 
could have done much to maintain popular faith in 
prohibition. But coercion alone could not do it. 

Now Christianity, while it has always recognized 
that in the secular state and the economic order coer- 
cion is the time-honored method, has consistently 
and patiently kept at the task of trying to substitute 
persuasion for coercion. The Church has compro- 
mised with the state and with the economic order as 
a matter of expediency. But it has never thus far 
wholly capitulated. It is quite inexact to say that 
nineteenth century liberalism was unrealistic in this 
regard. What is true is that nineteenth century lib- 
eralism put forth heroic and partially successful ef- 
forts to raise the level of compromise to higher pla- 
teaus than the Orthodox Church had ever believed it 
possible to reach. There developed in the currently 
much-criticized and much-derided nineteenth cen- 
tury an incipient movement toward realistic approach 
via the scientific method to an understanding of Jesus 
and his method. We who live today are reaping the 
benefit of that beginning. It seems both unfair 
and ungracious to vent our spleen, or pour out our 
satire, upon those nineteenth century pioneers whose 
work should be carried on by us in the twentieth cen- 
tury instead of being discounted and repudiated. 
And how perverted must be the historical perspective 
of anyone who, because of disillusionment with the too- 
romantic optimism of those pioneers, sneers at them, 
calls them sentimental, and characterizes them as 
“naive ehildren.”’ 

They lived, those nineteenth century romantics, 
at a time when society as a whole was entering a final 
phase of disintegration, and when individual integra- 
tions were being destroyed by “‘the acids of modernity.” 
But they saw beyond their time and ours into a better 
day, and this was the reason for their romanticism. 
That they were naive in a measure goes without saying. 
They were unable to realize what would have to be 
done before their visions could be brought down to 
earth. They could not foresee the great war and its 
dreadful aftermath. Nor could they know that the 
children of a generation so soon to come would be 
tempted to turn against them and even ridicule them. 

They, for their part, were close enough to ‘‘Ortho- 
doxy” to see it as it was: an unnecessarily easy and 
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accommodating compromise with political and eco- 
nomic coercion by which the Church had become mere- 
ly the organ of static political and economic feudalism, 
and the pious defender of scholastic tradition. We, 
however, are now far enough away to romanticize 
that Church and that Orthodoxy, and even to idealize 
that compromise, if we want to. But what they 
wanted to do, was to restore Jesus to his original place 
in Christianity, and to recover for themselves some- 
thing of his spirit. 

In so doing they sought, in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
words, to “reduce the Christian religion to this one 
ethical demand of love.’”’ Moreover, they found it 
possible to bridge the gap between ‘natural’? and 
“revealed”’ religion, by recognizing revelation as a fac- 
tor in all natural processes, and nature itself as one 
aspect of revelation. 

The compromise they set up between the ideals 
of their faith and the necessities of mundane existence 
became known by the two formulas, “‘separation of 
Church and State” and “laissez faire.” It was far 
from being a satisfactory compromise, but it was on a 
higher level than that on which “Orthodoxy” had 
come torest. And, because it was founded on a liberal 
attitude, it was a compromise that could be changed 
and lifted gradually as conditions made this possible. 

Under their leadership, both intellectual and 
_ practical, Christianity began slowly to free itself from 
- its traditional reliance upon coercion—physical and 
moral. Persuasion, by which the Church had grown 
in its great periods of missionary expansion, was made 
once more the chief agent of religious advance. The 
“preaching of the word”’ was increasingly emphasized. 
And if preaching came to be relied on too narrowly, as 
it certainly did, yet by preaching a remarkable work 
was done. 

Latterly, liberalism has learned to rely on an 
even more effective means of persuasion: namely, the 
actual life of love as lived by men of good will. It is 
simply not true that “‘no one keeps this law”’ (of love). 
It is kept by many in more than an approximate 
measure. Not perfectly, of course, since no one has 
yet risen to the stature of Christ. But even though 
not perfectly kept, the law of love is kept well enough 
by hundreds and thousands of sincere and modest men 
and women to show how far from ‘unrealistic’ is the 
conviction that Christianity can produce what Paul 
called ‘“‘a new creature.” The persuasion of such 
examples, and the preaching of love as they illustrate 
it, is the distinct and specific work of Christianity in 
the world. Its compromise with the world must be a 
matter of relative and tentative adjustment, impelled 
by compassion, and not a philosophy of acceptance 
based on a stoical pessimism as to the possiblities of 
personal or social redemption. As Reinhold Niebuhr 
states, the orthodox Christian theory of compromise 
was “taken over from the stoics.’”’ Exactly. It 1s not 
an essentially Christian theory, but an adaptation to 
Christian uses of a strictly pagan attitude. The stoic 
at his best (say in the case of Marcus Aurelius) would 
persuade when possible. But, persuasion having 
failed, he would resort to force—even to the slaughter 
of those who like the Roman Christians offered resist- 
ance to his authority. The true Christian, however, 
would persuade even to the end; and when he could 


persuade in no other way would give himself up, a 
witness to the last (the word “‘martyr’”’ means witness), 
as a testimony that eventually (he knew) would con- 
vert men’s hearts, and would win them ultimately to 
Christ’s service. 

Thus, the law of love, established slowly by pa- 
tient persuasion, is the only law which Christianity is 
authorized by its Founder, and by the best practice 
of its greater leaders, to invoke. It would be a pitiful 
step backward now to repudiate the gains that have 
been made during the last three or four generations in 
the direction of establishing that law. To say, as 
Niebuhr says, that “modern man knows human na- 
ture only in a single dimension,” is not only a gratui- 
tous affront to modern man, but also a serious attack 
upon what has been accomplished in the understanding 
of human nature in these latter years. When Niebuhr 
goes on to add that “he (modern man) does not see 
man as a force of nature and man as a son of God,” 
he errs by too sweeping a generalization. Itis because 
we are learning to see man as an organism, as a unit, 
that we are less and less inclined to draw up a line of 
distinction between his natural and his divine attri- 
butes. There are those, to be sure, who have elimi- 
nated from their consideration that side of man’s re- 
lationship to reality which may be called his filial 
relationship to God. But among these are not found 
the liberals against whom Niebuhr is inveighing. 
Christian liberals, more than any others, emphasize 
the fatherhood of God together with the brotherhood 
of man. They do not restrict their view to a con- 
templation of man’s physical and biological nature; 
nor even of his ordinary moral and social habits. 
They see him as a son of God in every part and aspect 
of his disposition, and because they see him so, they 
believe that his natural appetites not only should but 
ean finally be brought into conformity with God’s will. 
But they do not believe that man can be coerced, 
either by physical violence or by external commands, 
or even by a sense of moral obligation, into such or- 
ganic conformity. They believe that persuasion, 
while it works slowly, is alone able to bring man into 
right relations with his physical environment, with 
himself, with his neighbors, and with his God. 

Thus, the liberal goes back almost instinctively 
to Jesus himself, and is willing rather to give up some 
of his philosophic theories and traditional compromises 
if by so doing he may come closer to his Master and 
his Master’s way. To look with despite, therefore, 
upon the men of the nineteenth century who began 
this movement back to Jesus, betokens either a 
spiritual defeatism or an intellectual perverseness. 
The teaching of Jesus is the only code which Chris- 
tianity can claim for its own. As Schweitzer points 
out, Jesus’ teaching and that of Paul were not properly 
to be regarded as if they were antagonistic. But in 
so far as Paul, even, failed to apprehend or to stand by 
the teaching of Jesus, he should (the liberal holds) 
be abandoned in favor of the Christ whom he loved. 
How much more, then, should we be wary of falling 
into the mistakes which Orthodoxy made in its effort 
to effect an intellectual and moral compromise with 
its world! The Orthodox conception of sin was as far 
from Jesus’ conception of it as were the Crusaders far 
from the spirit of the Cross, or the Puritans far from 
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the spirit of Jesus as he bade the adulteress ‘‘go and 
sin no more.” 

Christianity is essentially a revelation of God’s 
persuasive love. It is not a revelation of God’s coer- 
cive justice. God’s justice is revealed, certainly, in 
many ways. The coercive power of God’s moral law 
is made manifest at many points. But Christianity 
offers another view of God and of the way God works. 
When, therefore, the Church enters a compromise that 
seems to put it on the side of coercion, no matter of 
what sort, then the Church is guilty of obscuring God’s 
revelation of persuasive love in Christ, by mixing it 
up with other revelations, quite clear and correct in 
themselves, but wholly irrelevant to the revelation 
that the Church is specifically commissioned to set 
forth. Christianity becomes something less than it- 
self once it collaborates with any movement which 
seeks to achieve its ends by force of any character. 

The reply to this declaration obviously is that 
Christianity and the Church, should they refrain en- 
tirely from collaboration with all coercive movements, 
would render themselves futile in the face of the world 
as it is—and as it is likely to remain perhaps forever. 

But the answer to this objection is simply that it 
all depends on whether or not one regards the per- 
suasion of love as being relatively futile. If persuasion 
is actually as ineffectual as Reinhold Niebuhr con- 
tends, the Church had better, as he declares, either 
find and support ways of coercion less brutal than those 
commonly employed by secular society, or else be 
prepared to lapse into innocuous desuetude. If, 
however, one discovers evidence of a growing reliance 
upon persuasion even in secular society (as liberals 
assuredly do), then he will do all that he can to main- 
tain in Christianity and the Church a faith in and a 
willingness to rely wholly upon such powerful persua- 
sion as Jesus himself had faith in and relied upon when, 
at the age of thirty-three, he went to the cross in order 
to prove the patience and love of the One whom he 
called Father! 

It is difficult to escape the impression that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, in his often and openly avowed disil- 
lusionment, has become hopelessly dubious about the 
effectuality of persuasion, and has, at the same time, 
become impatient of delay in the achievement of a 
better order of society. One cannot fairly or ade- 
quately judge another’s mind and spirit, even from 
his utterance. Yet, in judging a viewpoint as ex- 
pressed by words, one almost necessarily tries to see 
back into the personality of him whose viewpoint he 
has been offered in the written page. 

Niebuhr’s insistent demand that we repudiate 
what he calls ‘‘the confusion of the liberals who ex- 
pect to create a world of brotherliness merely by 
preaching the ideal of love,’ betrays what appears 
to be a sort of animus. Were he not emotionally set 
against liberalism he would scarcely have character- 
ized it thus. For liberals, on the whole, are not any 
more confused than others who are trying to compre- 
hend the meaning of life today. He who is not some- 
what confused just now must certainly fall under 
Niebuhr’s own condemnation when he applies the rod 
of criticism to those who over-simplify life’s problems. 
What is more, liberals do not “expect to create a 
world of brotherliness merely by preaching the ideal 


of love.”’ What they want to help do is to reconstitute 
Christianity upon its own true basis as a gospel of 
love. If by preaching this gospel they can be of any 
service, they are willing to preach it. If by working 
at it in practical ways they can help more, they are 
eager to work at it. In so far as they can, they de- 
sire earnestly to live it, to extend themselves in love 
to wider circles of neighborliness, so that their lives 
may add to the amount of love available for man- 
kind. 

But they refuse to surrender their belief in the 
ability of persuasion to achieve the ends of Christian 
living. They renounce coercion. Even though they 
realize (as they do) that the political and economic 
systems that prevail do so in part because they have 
force to back them up, they will not collaborate with 
society in maintaining itself, or with revolution in 
overthrowing society, by means of coercive strength. 
They will accept the dilemma, which they realize is a 
real one. They know that society is founded in part 
on force and that they must live in such a society. 
They will cooperate with society in every good enter- 
prise that does not count on them to fight, but will 
refrain from cooperation whenever coercion is in- 
volved. Liberals are beginning to reach a point now 
at last, where they understand how futile in the long 
run coercion always is, and how effective, ultimately, 
is love! ; 

Their philosophy and practice is neither “too 
facile to be profound (nor) too simple to do justice to 
the tragic facts of human existence.’’ On the con- 
trary, they have little facility either in dialectic or in 
scholastic shades of argument, however profound these 
may seem abstractly to be. They have only a de- 
sire to think and to live with such simplicity of motive 
and such magnanimity of spirit that because of them, 
if God is willing, “the tragic facts of human existence”’ 
may be illumined somewhat and relieved a little by 
the happier influence of a truly redemptive love. 


* o* * 


THE HEART FLIES HOME 
There is nothing here to set the small heart leaping, 
Feet gliding over stone. 
The eye perceives tendon 
Of steel, muscle of iron, towers of granite bone, 
The piercing cry of strength, man and his city, 
And man’s deeds; 
But nothing for the warm heart’s needs. 
Electric fronds of light, black trunks of marble, 
Overhead swift snakes coil 
On a rusting skeleton; underground 
Subways roar. 
In the sky steel insects roar, 
Over all the rich perfume of oil; 
But nowhere, never a handful of soil 
For a hand to touch, the nostrils to breathe in, 
Only iron wing and iron fin. 
So must the heart pity 
One who listens for the sound 
Of water pouring from the ground, 
And grasses softly pushed by summer wind— 
Oh, there are voices calling me back to little flowering valleys, 
Green talking groves, laurel-dark alleys. 
The brown spring earth, new-turned loam. 
I walk through stone. The heart flies home. 
Willard Maas. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XXIII. 


Watching and Waiting for Spring 


Johannes 


py MS NE of the greatest charms of living in a climate 
2 W) that has a snowy winter,’ Anne Botsford 
Comstock wrote many years ago for our cen- 
tral New York boys and girls, “‘is the longing 
for spring which awakens with the first warm sun- 
shine.” She was taking a class out into the woods to 
look for hepatica and jack-in-the-pulpit. She de- 
scribed the soggy fields, the snow-drifts heaped on the 
north side of things, the little glacial rivers and lakes 
coming from the melting snow, the dead brown look 
of everything in the woods, until among the many 
browns of the forest some sharp eye saw a glint of 
purple brown leaf, and there was the hepatica. They 
are leaves that we pass by without notice unless there 
is a blossom, but the leaves, she says, could furnish 
patterns for sculpture as well as the acanthus, or for 
rich tapestries as well as the palm leaf of the Orient. 
And of the blossom she writes: ‘There the brave little 
flower stands with its face to the sun and its back to 
the snow-drift, and looks out on a gray brown world, 
and nods at it and calls it good.” 
Luckily she taught her children to study the little 
flower in the open and not to pick it or pull up the 
plant. Ifa plant is taken up in the fall for study, it 


is not carelessly thrown away when the class is through | 


with it, but replanted. The delicate pale blue or pink 
purple blossoms are becoming scarce, just because too 
many of us who belong to the older generation never 
had any idea that we ought to be careful about picking 
“WVayflowers,”’ so that they would not be completely 
rooted up and lost forever. 

The first flowers of spring—how we welcome them 
after the long, cold winter. With the hepatica we 
find jack-in-the-pulpit. Lucy Larcom and John G. 
Whittier both have described this turnip of the In- 
dians, this wild cousin of our calla lily, this memory 
root of our great grandmothers, this preacher for boys 
and girls ever since our country was settled. 

Sang Whittier: 

Jack in the pulpit preaches today 

Under the green trees just over the way. 

Squirrel and song sparrow, high on their perch, 
Hear the sweet lily bells ringing to church. 

Come hear what his reverence rises to say 

In his low painted pulpit this calm Sabbath day. 
Fair is the canopy over him seen, 

Penciled by nature’s hand, black, brown and green. 


Lucy Larcom writes: 
As nobody stops to listen, so never a word has he said, 
But there in his pulpit he stands and holds his umbrella over 
his head. 

And she adds that she has not a doubt in her 
mind that he is listening to the organ chant of the 
winds and the tunes of the birds. 

We, however, always listen to jack-in-the-pulpit. 
His sermon is from the text, “‘He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its season.” Point one is: Come to 
church in the woods and fields. Point two is: Be not 
as those who have eyes and see not and ears that hear 
not. Even down in the dead brown leaves of last year 


there are treasures if one only knows that they are 
treasures. Point three is: Love us—don’t destroy us. 
Let us live out our little lives and beautify the woods 
for the next worshiper coming here to church, and 
mature our seeds so that we shall not perish from the 
earth. 

Isn’t it a good sermon? 
heard many not half as good. I, even I, have preached 
some not half as real. No, jack-in-the-pulpit is not to 
take the place of Fosdick, or Bishop Scarlett, or Bishop 
McConnell, or our own pastor, but he is to give power- 
ful reinforcement to their messages that we can wisely 
and safely trust the power that made him and the 
hepatica and all of us, and that we ought to prove our 
trust by showing consideration and thoughtfulness 
and kindness for both folks and flowers. 

If bitter winter weather comes and the mercury 
goes down so far that we cannot find it, and the water 
pipes freeze and the car won’t start, remember, spring 
is not far behind. 

In Burroughs’ writings how many references there 
are to this longing in snow-bound hearts for the first 
signs of spring. Though for long years I have not seen 
it, [ remember Burroughs’ reference to the first green 
grass of the spring, on the edge of the brook or by the 
watering trough on the highway. 

It was the Madame, however, who started me 
thinking of all these things on one of the February 
nights that she spent with me in Boston. It was a 
rough month and we did not go out nights. Several 
times she dug into the shelf where some of my nature 
books stand wondering why I am neglecting them, 
and pulled out some treasure and read it aloud. 
About the middle of the month she got hold of an old 
bound volume of Cornell University Nature Leaflets. 
One of the little short things that she read was by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the talented and beloved artist 
of bird life, who was killed at a grade crossing in cen- 
tral New York two or three years ago. It was called 
“The Early Birds,’”’ and was published in The Nature 
Quarterly many years ago. It begins with this para- 
graph: 

“After a long winter many of us are too impatient 
for spring to wait for the swelling of the buds, the 
opening of the early flowers and the springing of the 
grass. Several weeks lie between the end of winter and 
the truly genial spring days, and during this interval 
we look for something to herald the settled spring 
season. And the thing which gives us that for which 
we are unconsciously looking, more than all other 
signs, is the arrival of the birds. Who has not warmed 
to the quavering call of the first bluebird, or been sud- 
denly thrilled some early spring day with the sunny 
notes of the song sparrow?” 

The last time I tried to go to our little hill farm 
in March before the new road was built, I got stuck 
in the mud and had to turn back. Then by the state 
road I went up to the summit back of our farm, left 
the car and walked down through the steep pastures 
and woodlots. All the way, over the drifts along the 


I confess that I have 
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fences, over the raging little torrents of water and the 
swamps that disappear later on, I was escorted by the 
bluebirds, flying ahead, apparently waiting for me to 
catch up and then going on. There were no flowers. 
These birds were the harbingers. And at the farm- 
house the robins, the phebes, the song sparrows and 
vesper sparrows, already were busy looking up nest- 
ing sites. 

Those that go last come back first. Some people 
are fooled about the migration by the few birds of a 
hardy type that find food available all winter and stay. 
In Boston at a lecture February 10, I heard an intelli- 
gent young fellow say to his companion: “I saw three 
robins last week.’’ They, of course, were the robins 
that had stayed, and fed on dried berries or at some 
winter feeding tray. 

In the dead of winter, it gives one a thrill to find 
one of the summer birds. We never will forget the 
song sparrow in the Fenway, Boston, which sang for 
us a few years ago on Washington’s birthday. Down 
near New York, or in Washington, many species stay 
for the winter. Mrs. Leo D. Miner, our dear friend 
who lives in a detached house with grounds about it 
in the Wesley Heights section of Washington, wrote 
us just after the sudden drop in temperature the first 
week in February as follows: ““‘We have had snow and 
more snow and it is cold and slippery, but so beautiful 
to look at. The hemlocks are all drooping and bowed 
down, but the pines seem defiant, stretching out their 
branches as if pleading for more and holding the snow 
in lovely little balls all along their full length. The 
birds are cold and hungry and have kept me busy all 


the morning. Guess how many doves (mourning . 


doves) are now perched in the trees waiting their 
chance to come down and feed. Twenty doves—I 
thought we were seeing things. We have turned the 
side porch into a bird sanctuary, and just now I 
counted feeding there four cardinals, juncos,a mocking- 
bird, a white-throated and a song sparrow, a blue jay 
and, of course, starlings and house sparrows. We 
have had today both nuthatches (red-breasted and 
white-breasted), and also bluebirds, myrtle warblers, 
downy and red-bellied woodpeckers, Carolina wren 
and others.’”’ Not many people have as many winter 
boarders as Mrs. Miner, who is head of the Nature 
Section of the Twentieth Century Club and chairman 
of the Field Outing Committee of the Audubon So- 
ciety. They doubtless go to her in her official capacity. 

Many of the birds which stay late with us and 
come back early do not go far. They go only as far 
asjthey have to. Others, of course, go regularly to 
Central and South America. But in southern New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia some of the hardier birds stay, and, of 
course, the migrants appear in Washington on their 
way back two or three weeks before they reach Boston 
or our hill country in New York. 

The Madame, who went to Washington the last 
week in February to meet the springtime, expected to 
find the purple grackles in Lafayette Park in front of 
the White House, the males pirouetting, spreading 
wing and tail and making a sound like a rusty door 
hinge. 

If we are not ready for the springtime, it will come 
and go before we realize it. 
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We ought to begin to think about it on these 
winter nights when the wind rattles the loose win- 
dows and one just naturally pulls his chair up close to 
the open fire. Spring is not far behind. Already it 
has started north in the same old way that it has 
traveled for thousands of years. See in the embers, 
still glowing though it is late, the springs of half a cen- 
tury that have gone into the making of the wood. See 
the great miracle worker already at the tip of Florida, 
and over in Alabama and Texas and New Mexico and 
southern California. The great laws hold good. Inthe 
midst of the new physics and the new astronomy and 
the new biology, Spring comes walking along steadily 
as when Columbus sailed on. Itis an old but ever new 
miracle that is performed before our eyes. We can 
wait in confidence for the hepatica, the dandelion, 
the bluet, the buttercup, and all the rest. We can be 
sure that the bluebirds will arrive on a date within a 
week or two of that we set. 

Writing from the standpoint of Ithaca, New York, 
Fuertes said: “‘Robins, bluebirds, song-sparrows, cow- 
birds, meadow larks, phebes, bronzed grackles, king- 
fishers and doves may be looked upon as the vanguard 
of the migrating birds that come to us each year, and 
the first four or five may be expected almost any time 
after the first week in March. If the winter has been 
late these may not appear until the middle or latter part 
of the month, in which case one is busy keeping track 
of the arrivals, as the other birds have caught up then 
and all come nearly at the same time.” 

April and May are the main months to watch for 
the birds up here in New England. Those that nest in 
northern New England to Canada do not stay long. 
If, for example, I do not see the beautiful fox sparrow 
scratching under the bushes of Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, or in the Fenway, Boston, I miss him. 
He has gone so far as I am concerned for a whole year. 
It is worth while taking some pains to see him. 

And what does it all mean? That is what so 
many of my correspondents and contributors are busy 
about. The riddle of a single hepatica or of a single 
bluebird is the riddle of the universe. 

Nobody has solved that riddle and I cannot solve 
it in this modest chapter. 

But those who insist on being agnostic, or who 
are so sure in their atheism, have a lot to explain away 
in the sweetness of the flower among the dead leaves, 
in the song of the bird, in the beauty of a life like that 
of Fuertes, who caught and expressed so much of 
beauty, and in the majestic march of the seasons. 

Those who lie often on the dead leaves and look 
for the spring flowers, or walk the country road at twi- 
light to catch the song of the vesper sparrow, or come 
into close association with some Fuertes, do not find 


it hard to believe that Divine intelligence and love lie | 


back of the majestic march of the seasons and the 
steady swing of the earth through space. 
* * * 


O tender time that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of Spring that with her footfall sows 
Late snow-like flowery leavings of the snows, 
Be not too long irresolute to be; 
O mother-month, where have they hidden thee? 
Swinburne. 
A Vision of Spring in Winter. 
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The Simple Faith 


Robert Lewis Weis 


For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
customs which Moses delivered unto us. Acts 6:14. 

ema SUS received a call to preach a simple faith, 
m| areligion of love to God and man and a trust 
in the coming of the Kingdom of God. He 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with the formal- 
ism and pretence of the ancient Judaism. He wanted 
a practical, easily understood faith based upon ethical 
principles. His message to mankind, showing us the 
Father and giving a newer understanding of the con- 
cepts of right and wrong, should have been readily 
comprehended by everyone. But of course the old 
faith was deeply entrenched and the Jewish priests 
were naturally suspicious of a self-proclaimed Messiah. 
They were expecting a Messiah all right, but they 
wanted one who would produce immediate results. 
Naturally, the aristocrats considered Jesus an impostor 
with his lofty sentiments of brotherly love extending 
even to the Gentiles, and his insistence upon inter- 
preting the Scriptures as he saw fit. It remained for 
the lowlier classes to have faith in God’s most unique 
messenger—His particularly beloved Son. 

The vital truth contained in Christianity, that it 
is only through love that we can attain to communion 
with God, and Jesus’ speculation upon the relationship 
of the spiritual and material life to each other, could 
not be suppressed, and gradually the new religion of 
the One who had once been despised and rejected of 
men began to have more and more adherents, until 
even before Paul started on his epoch-making mis- 
sionary journey “the number of disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem exceedingly; and a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith.” 

But that steady increase in communicants of the 
new church also became a cause for constant bicker- 
ings between the Christians about the true Christian 
faith, and that controversy has never ceased even to 
our own day, and, so far as we can now see, it never 
will. Only a new super-leader who can interpret the 
New Testament with a Heaven-inspired understanding 
and whose interpretations would be universally ac- 
cepted, who could lead all men of all faiths from Cathol- 
icism to Quakerism to his standard, could hope to re- 
unite the divided Christian sects under one banner. 
And even then there would be the doubters, for if 
Christ himself could not win the confidence of the ma- 
jority, how could one person hope to do so today? And 
yet such a movement may come. We are awaiting it. 

So it has happened that gradually the simple 
faith of our Master became a complex affair, for, as 
great things can grow from small beginnings, slight 
errors may develop into serious misunderstandings. 
Organized truth may become perverted, distorted, 
denied. The Christian religion gradually became 
more and more complex and, especially under the 
influence of Thomas Aquinas, the once progressive and 
developing simple religion of Jesus was formulated in 
hard and fixed dogmas. Christianity was set in a 
mold of orthodoxy, so to speak, from which it has never 


become entirely freed. 


The perversion of a faith is not unusual, and yet 
it is remarkable how all through the centuries 
the Christian faith has not lost sight of its real 
message, even if at times the emphasis has been 
placed elsewhere. There have always been church- 
men and laymen with the practical piety of a St. 
Francis, a Wesley, and an Edward Everett Hale, to 
carry out the original intention of the Founder “in 
spirit and in truth.” 

At intervals a housecleaning of the Christian 
Church and its theology has been necessary, as at the 
time of the Reformation. The sale of indulgences and 
scandals of the clergy, the money-grabbing propen- 
sities of Rome, called for drastic action—and got it. 
Martin Luther four hundred years ago was God's agent 
in this instance, and a little later the Roman Church 
itself found it wise to make many reformations—had 
a counter-reformation of its own. And since that 
time we know of the many other corrections made 
within the Protestant churches, although such changes 
were usually involuntary. For example, under Arch- 
bishop Laud the Anglican Church turned a deaf ear 
to many of her children who were clamoring for re- 
forms of various kinds. Her refusal to conciliate re- 
sulted in the formation of several new factions in 
Christendom, particularly Congregationalism and 
Methodism. And finally there was regret within our 
Mother Church of England that she was not aware of 
the great losses in numbers she was to suffer for her 
temporary lack of adapting herself to the needs of the 
people. 

A century ago the Church of England was again 
at a low ebb spiritually, and the Oxford Movement of 
Newman and Pusey inspired new life into a church 
which had largely lost the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity. At the present time Buchmanism is an at- 
tempt to give men and women a new enthusiasm for 
the essentials of Christianity. 

But, on the other hand, we must say in favor of 
the Anglican Church that at a period when the Cal- 
vinistic churches were consigning their followers to 
hell right and left because of the dogmas of predes- 
tination, total depravity, and so on, the Church of 
England was wise enough to disregard such emphasis. 
That very strong emphasis upon the really unchristian 
doctrines such as predestination, in turn rent the Or- 
thodox Church in twain and gave the Unitarian Church 
its beginning. 

Nevertheless, the churches always presented a 
side other than their stern theological demands, their 
unbending creeds, their ecclesiastical structures. 
Their teachings accomplished a great amount of 
good, and if the thinking of their followers was often 
warped, their good deeds were straight from the heart 
and the fruits of the central message of Christ. The 
simple, original faith of the Christ could not always 
be forgotten. 

With the coming of Unitarianism and Universal- 
ism, valiant attempts were made to shed the super- 
stition and errors which had gradually become at- 
tached to the true Christian faith, and an earnest at- 
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tempt was made to hark back to the simple religion 
of Jesus. That was the old-fashioned liberal religion 
of our fathers, or perhaps, in most cases, our grand- 
fathers, and no finer faith has ever been held, to my 
knowledge. It was the faith of James Martineau, 
William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, and all of the 
Unitarian clergymen of the first rank. It was the 
faith of the great leaders in the Universalist household 
of faith. With a few minor differences it was very 
largely the faith of many of the more liberal Orthodox 
preachers, including Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Bushnell. The simple, primitive 
Christian faith. Today this is even more the case, for 
there are literally thousands of the more capable 
Protestant ministers of all communions who in most 
essentials may be rated as theologically in sympathy 
with our great early Unitarian and Universalist Chris- 
tian ministers. And of course we have our own able 
and famous Unitarian and Universalist divines of our 
day and generation who still cling to the simple but 
inspiring liberal Christian doctrines. 

Certainly if people want to believe in a simple and 
rational faith, with traditions of learning and achieve- 
ment, they should be well satisfied with the liberal 
Christian Unitarianism or Universalism of today. 
Why, then, are they not content? Why the expression 
sometimes heard that men believe in nothing, that 
they try to live good and decent lives but cannot have 
any religious belief? 

Those questions are concerning the liberal or- 
thodox churches today, and in enlightened parts of the 
country even the ultra-orthodox religious societies 
are beginning to give them consideration. I believe 
liberal orthodoxy to be far more anxious over their 
doubting followers than ever Unitarians and Univer- 
salists are. Why should that be so, when the original 
liberal churches have by far the more empty pews? 

I think it is merely a matter of our having become 
hardened to the situation. We have regretted our 
lost supporters and, after sighing, have accepted the 
supposedly inevitable. And yet, God knows, the re- 
ligious indifference of the average Universalist and 
Unitarian is a most serious affair, if we have any am- 
bition for the future of our denominations. 

I don’t think one has very far to search to find the 
reason for the apostasy or indifference of so many of 
our former supporters. There are apparently two 
chief reasons for our gradual decline as a denomination, 
and that decline appears to be an actual fact, no matter 
how much the cry of defeatism or pessimism may be 
hurled at those with sufficient honesty and clarity of 
thought to face the truth. They are: First, a gradual 
loss among our people of even liberal Christian faith. 
Second, a gradual substitution of pure humanitarian- 
ism for religion. 

And, sadder still, there are not a few who class 
themselves as Unitarians or Universalists who are 
neither liberal Christians nor humanitarians. Of 
course there can be no true religion at all without both 
faith in a Higher Power and an effort to carry out the 
teachings of Christ. The one without the other would 
make one merely either a believing or a practising 
Christian. One must be both to be truly religious. 

Nothing can ever take the place of a sincere, 


reasonable and simple Christian faith, and such’a re- 
ligion is more needed than ever today, when material 
values are so frequently held in greatest esteem and 
religion is overlooked in the worldlings’ scheme of 
existence. Many thinking people have lost their 
faith in religion because they try to be profound and 
intellectual instead of following “the simple easy way 
of faith. The way to God is not by the intellect but 
by the heart.’”’ The skeptic must have a chance 
of heart before he can hope to have a change of 
mind. 

So far as external appearances go the skeptic, 
whether an intellectual or an ignoramus, might appear 
at peace with himself after having arrived at his own 
philosophical conclusions about .God and religion. 
But it is only on the surface, for the doubter has no 
real spiritual self-confidence; he is “all at sea’’ within. 
He has no spiritual peace of mind, no stability of soul. 
In fact, in spite of his bravado of skepticism, he is in a 
receptive condition for a simple faith if he would try 
to free himself from the chains of intellectual snob- 
bery, of material considerations, of popular miscon- 
ceptions of religion. 

How can men regain their lost faith, or grasp a 
faith of any kind? They are hungering for something 
to satisfy their spiritual needs, and they will never be 
satisfied until it is found. 

Simple affirmations of a belief in God are not 
enough; they are too vague. For a really vital faith 
men must have something more tangible, something 
part human and part God, a brother and a Master to 
show them the Father. Through Jesus and through 
Jesus alone men and women brought up in Christen- 
dom will feel impelled to worship his and our Father. 
Through Jesus God has given man His supreme reve- 
lation. 

Man must believe in something, and few sane and 
balanced men there are who do not at heart believe in 
God. If they believe in God, the Father, it should be 
no hard matter to believe in the leadership and prin- 
ciples of the Son, whom Whittier well calls “our 
Brother and our Lord.” 

But after all, somebody has said that if there had 
actually never been a Jesus Christ it would make no 
difference today, for the idealization of his personality 
has been productive of so much good. The very 
thought and name of Jesus has changed the whole 
world for the better. 

And yet there have been persons who have as- 
serted that Jesus never lived, that he is only a myth. 
So far as I know none of the scholars advancing such a 
claim has been either a Unitarian or a Universalist. 
Who among us would question the fact that there is an 
historical Jesus? 

Albert Schweitzer has said that “it is no hard 
matter to assert that Jesus never lived. The attempt 
to prove it, however, infallibly works round to produce 
the opposite conclusion.” 

As Schweitzer explains it, those who indeed con- 
sider themselves justified in refusing to recognize the 
historical existence of Jesus and declare the Gospels 
and St. Paul’s Epistles to be not genuine, still have to 
explain how Christianity could have “‘come into exist- 
ence without either Jesus or Paul; how it came, later 
on, to wish to trace its origins back to these invented 
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historical personalities, and finally, for what reasons it 
took the remarkable course of making these two 
founders members of the Jewish people. The Gospels 
and the Epistles of St. Paul can, i deed, be demon- 
strated to be not genuine only when it is made in- 
teligible how they could have come into existence if 
they really were not genuine.” 

Once let the skeptic and agnostic see the point to 
Schweitzer’s argument, and he too will begin to have 
faith—the fine and earnest faith of our Unitarian and 
Universalist forbears, a simple faith. The faith that 
once filled churches with liberal Christians; a faith 
every bit as true today, as vital, as necessary, as it 
was then. 

Schweitzer idealizes the true Christianity in these 
words: “‘What Christianity needs is that it shall be 
filled to overflowing with the spirit of Jesus and in the 
strength of that shall spiritualize itself into a living 
religion of inwardness and love, such as its destined 
purpose should make it. Only as such can it become 
the leaven in the spiritual life of mankind. What has 
been passing for Christianity during these nineteen 


centuries is merely a beginning, full of weaknesses 
and mistakes, not a full-grown Christianity springing 
from the spirit of Jesus.” 

Jesus of Nazareth changed the ancient Hebrew 
faith for most of mankind, purging it of worthless 
practices, simplifying it, and giving us a religion 
based on love to God and love toman. That religion, 
stripped of false doctrines, remains as vital and true 
and fresh and inspiring as it was two thousand years 
ago. The good that Jesus’ Church has done and con- 
tinues to do is fundamentally necessary for mankind’s 
welfare, and there is no substitute for it. 

So let us, too, remain Christians of the simple 
faith, and profit by our faith. Let the blight of skep- 
ticism and atheism strike whom it may, but let Uni- 
tarians and Universalists still defend their liberal 
Christian faith, that our children unto many genera- 
tions may idealize the purity of conduct, the brother- 
liness of spirit, the love of God, that our fathers saw 
in Jesus. 

Let us, indeed, breathe to God, “Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief.” 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastic or Mystic? 


Walter B. Pedersen 


YW) poet and priest, belongs with the Victorians 
in time, with the Medievalists in spirit, with 
the Moderns by reputation. The most im- 
portant event in his life was his conversion, which led 
to his being received into the Roman Catholic Church 
when he was twenty-two. Before that even his biog- 
rapher can only record, besides poetry prizes and 
scholarships won, a vein of eccentricity running 
through his character, expressing itself in boyhood in 
the form of ascetic stunts such as abstaining from all 
liquids for a week. After his conversion he became a 
Jesuit, studied theology, was ordained, preached, and 
taught classics, occupying until his death the chair of 
Greek at the Royal University, Dublin. His contact 
with the Oxford Movement was made during its after- 
math when its hardest battles had been fought. The 
Oxford of his day saw not Newman but Jowett and 
Pater in the ascendant. Though he was writing when 
Arnold, Pater, Meredith, and Hardy were publishing 
books that have been on our shelves for fifty years, his 
work has been available for only fifteen. 

Robert Bridges, his literary executor, withheld his 
work from general circulation, releasing only anthol- 
ogy pieces during this period, because he felt that the 
oddity and obscurity of his poetry would “deny him 
even a hearing from those who love a continuous 
literary decorum.” Bridges was afraid he would be 
misunderstood, not because of what he had to say but 
because of the way he said it. He was behind his day 
in matter and ahead of his day in manner. It is just 
as bad to be ahead of one’s time as to be behind it ; and 
it was Hopkins’ misfortune to be both. This misfor- 
tune he brought on himself by a deliberate cultivation 
of “uniquity.”’ He once wrote, “The effect of studying 
masterpieces is to make me admire and do otherwise. 
He handled grammar in such a way that the reader 
after working out a meaning (it may not be Hopkins 
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meaning) has to work back and supply the grammar, 
“whereas,”’.as Bridges wrote, ‘‘the grammar should 
expose and enforce the meaning.’””’ The most obvious 
fact about his poetry is its self-conscious strangeness, 
which makes communication of idea and feeling ex- 
tremely difficult. His careful obscurity aims to force 
the reader to work hard lest he arrive too easily at the 
complex of thought and emotion buried beneath the 
elaborate technical superstructure. He has been 
called a major poet. 

If a major poet may assume as the philosophical 
basis of his attitude toward life any system of thought, 
theological or metaphysical, of any age, forgotten or 
out of date, then Hopkins might be called a major 
poet. But if a major poet has to be fully alive in his 
own time and to express the world attitude and modes 
of thought and feeling of his own generation and cul- 
ture, then Hopkins is not a major poet. He harks 
back to Dante and is his contemporary in spirit. If 
Dante, writing today, produced the “Divine Comedy” 
I do not think it would be a major poem., It would be 
a piece of antiquarianism to be classed with research, 
not with epics. Hopkins’ difficult style is due to a 
radical departure from the main stream of English 
verse which magnifies the idiosyncrasies of great poets 
(Shakespeare among them) and makes them principles 
to be applied throughout. The complexity of his 
thought is not commensurate with the complexity of 
his manner. Since a poet is not a great poet if his 
manner is more significant than his matter, I should not 
require an understanding of his poetry to be a condi- 
tion necessary to literary salvation. 

It is the fashion nowadays to call a poet a mystic 
if he writes on religious subjects. Thus the “Oxford 
Book of English Mystical Verse’ includes the work of 
such diverse writers as Pope, Wilde, Arnold, and Swin- 
burne. Gerard Manley Hopkins is also included, with 
more right to the distinction than many, but his claim 
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also is subject to investigation. He sought to make of 
the Roman Church a haven of rest, but he failed to 
find any more than ‘‘piecemeal peace.” It is because 
Hopkins was a poet by emotional compulsion that his 
poetry yields autobiographical data. From clues 
dropped by the man in his poetry before and after he 
became a priest it is possible to trace the main roads 
of the tortuous route taken by the scholastic in his 
journey through life. His editor and friend, the late 
Poet Laureate Robert Bridges, arranged his work 
chronologically. Such an arrangement invites the 
reader to attempt a reconstruction of the rhythmic 
cycles of peace and turmoil in his emotional life. In 
Lent of 1866, the year he was received into the Roman 
Church, he wrote a poem, “‘Nondum,” which shows two 
things about his pre-conversion state of mind. For 
one thing he denies the possibility of revelation: 


And Thou art silent, whilst thy world 
Contends about its many creeds. 


Furthermore, he is very profoundly disturbed by 
what he considers God’s “unbroken silence,’ and like 
the pre-Catholic Newman wants to be led 


child-like by the hand 
If still in darkness not in fear. 


These are not the jubilant declarations of the 
mystic. To call Hopkins a mystic is to make his sub- 
sequent religious life as a Jesuit an incomprehensible 
phenomenon. No mystic feels as Hopkins did the 
need to change the outward form of his religion. For 


the mystic, personal experience, the immediate aware- 


ness of the presence of God, is enough, and there is no 
felt need of ritual or such external aid as is furnished 
by the socialized worship of institutional religion. If 
the mystic is already in a church he will stay there, 
but he will not go out of his way to ally himself with 
one. Mystics are notable for their anti-intellectual 
tendencies. Hopkins was an intellectual by nature, 
but his intellect alone could never have brought him 
to the Roman Church. During the conversion period 
his intellect was taking a forced vacation. He was, 
therefore, very impatient with those who asked him to 
think at that time. He was particularly impatient 
with his first confessor, who wrote asking him to make 
a “real examination of the points at issue, for which, I 
am sure you will allow me to say, you have not yet 
had time.” It was only by an act of will, or if you pre- 
fer it by a miracle of faith, that he found himself in 
the arms of Holy Church, one might almost say in the 
arms of the Holy Virgin. It is rather significant in 
view of Hopking’ entirely voluntaristic conversion that 
Duns Scotus, his spiritual progenitor (“who of all men 
most sways my spirits to peace’’), was the champion 
of will in theology. But with Hopkins the will was 
exhausted in the choice of the Roman Church as a 
spiritual and emotional shelter. 

As soon as his desire to be a Catholic received ec- 
clesiastical sanction his intellect began to function 
again, but in the manner of the scholastic. Hopkins 
was misunderstood by his Victorian contemporaries 
because, at a time when people who were interested in 
religion at all were attracted to it because of ethics, he 
was among the few who were attracted to religion be- 
cause of dogma. The Virgin Mary for him opened 
the door through nature and let the ‘‘eternal beam’’ of 


the resurrection shine through. She “mothers each 
new grace that does now reach our race.” She “man- 
tles the guilty globe.” Religion meant for Hopkins 
an escape from reality, not a tool with which to deal 
with reality. Reality meant to him the unfathomable 
and enormous dark in which “nature’s bonfire’ and 
man, “‘her clearest-selved spark,” are drowned. He 
preferred for the purpose of poetry and life the “sweet 
and scarless sky’ of the supernatural world of dogma 
and Mary. 

Be thou, then, O thou dear 

Mother, my atmosphere; 

My happier-world, wherein 

To wend and find no sin. 


The “‘happier world” to which: he tried to retire 
was created by his mind. He attempted by means of 
technique to make the alien aspects of nature more 
and more remote, and the friendly aspects closer and 
closer. And it is technique or the intellectual element 
that predominates in his poetry. Those who try to 
read the more elaborate of his poems will realize what 
intellectual exercises they are, and how they led him 
down the labyrinthine ways of his own mind. Even 
his friend and admirer, Coventry Patmore, wrote: 
“System and learned theory are manifest in all these 
experiments; but they seem to me to be too manifest. 
To me they often darken the thought and feeling which 
all arts and artifices of language should only illustrate.” 

But the peace he achieved, since it was built on a 
fragment only of reality, refined by his intellect, was 
not permanent. By 1879 he longed to know “when 
will you ever, Peace, wild wooddove, shy wings shut 
.... round me.” In May of 1885 he wrote a letter 
telling Bridges of a sonnet that was “‘written in blood.” 
Bridges supposed this to be “‘Carrion Comfort,” in 
which Hopkins despairs of the ability of “‘these last 
strands of man in me” to waylay the power that scans 
“with darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones.”’ 
In another sonnet of the same period he despairs even 
of Mary: ‘“Mary, mother of us, where is your relief?” 
and again, “I am gall, I am heartburn.’ These are 
very clear indications that he failed to find in a dog- 
matic church the peace he sought. That he failed is 
not the fault of the dogma, nor yet of the church, but of 
Hopkins, who divided the world sharply with the 
knife of the intellect and tried to live in that half— 
the world of the supernatural—which seemed to him 
to be the world “where no storms come.’ His con- 
version by dogma rather than by experience wrought 
no miracles for Hopkins. We cannot solve our prob- 
lems with the mind only. Hopkins’ failure to do so is 
only one more proof of the wisdom of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ dictum that “he that has doctrinal knowledge 
and speculation only, without affection, never is en- 
gaged in the business of religion.”’ 


eee 


DIRECTNESS 


Simplicity of speech is one of the essentials to success in 
preaching the gospel. It is related of a distinguished preacher 
that, in a missionary sermon, he told the people that the society 
he represented was “‘in need of an enlarged pecuniary subsidy.” 
He was followed by Henry Ward Beecher, who bluntly said, 
“What we want is money, and we must have it.’’ If we want 
the people to understand the message we must speak in the 
language of the people.—Hxchange. 
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Religious Education 
Leonid V. Tulpa 


me LIGIOUS education is decidedly the most 
&| difficult field of education; it is easily the 
Dark Continent, still largely unexplored by 
educators, rich with controversial issues, 
and confusing even seasoned profession- 


There are many who insist that religious educa- 
tion should be discontinued. The reasons on the 
basis of which this recommendation rests may be 
classified into three groups. 

1. Religious education too often only results in 
apathy and religious indifference, and sometimes even 
leads to atheism. 

2. Instructing children and young, immature 
people in religion is unfair as a form of indoctrination, 
as an attempt to take advantage of young people’s in- 
experience to implant in their souls certain beliefs 
and attitudes which the older people developed in the 
course of their life, instead of letting the young people 
alone to work out their own beliefs and attitudes on 
the basis of their own experience. 

3. Teaching religion is positively harmful, because 
it develops various psychoses. ‘The most neurotic 
children are those who have had a religious upbring- 
ing’ (A. S. Neill, “The Problem Child,” p. 126). It 
is because religion introduces fear into a child’s life. 
“Religion to a child simply means fear’ (ibid. 
p. 128). ‘‘Religion makes cowards of us all’’ (ibid. 
p. 128). “No child should be taught religion” 
(ibid. p. 181). 

Teachers in Russia are not only forbidden to 
teach religion, but are instructed to combat religious 
beliefs of any kind, and to teach atheism. 

All these objections are so common that their 
critical examination is necessary. 

1. It cannot be denied that poorly conceived and 
wrongly administered religious education frequently 
bears unexpected fruit, but the same is true of any 
other kind of education, as will be testified by millions 
of those who developed indifference or hatred of many 
subjects of study at school. Thus the argument is 
not against religious education, but merely against 
poor teaching. 

2. The objection against indoctrination is more 
difficult to brush aside. It appeals to many of those 
who believe in “‘progressive education,” with its em- 
phasis on the child’s freedom ‘‘to work its own salva- 
tion.” 

Those who object to religious education on these 
grounds fail to realize that any kind of education will 
inevitably develop certain beliefs and attitudes in in- 
dividuals, that, whether we like it or not, we shall in- 
fluence our pupils by the environment we provide for 
them and by the way we behave, and that even if edu- 
cation could become so impersonal, so abstract, so 
remote from life that it would not contribute an iota 
to the development of beliefs and attitudes, the rest of 
the environment outside of the school would develop 
beliefs and attitudes. it 

It must not be forgotten that the school (religious 
or secular) is merely one of many agencies of educa- 


tion, and that cinema, theater, radio, newspaper, 
magazine, book, and street educate the children, in- 
fluence them profoundly, and produce changes in 
their beliefs and attitudes. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that many of 
these influences tend to develop anti-social, unwhole- 
some, and therefore undesirable attitudes and beliefs. 
Giving the children and young people the freedom to 
develop their own beliefs and attitudes entirely un- 
guided by the church or school would only expose the 
young to the exclusive influence of agencies almost 
wholly uncontrolled by society, would expose them 
to indoctrination in its worst forms. 

3. The objection to religious education on the 
grounds that it introduces fear into the child’s life is 
hardly fair. Fear is introduced into the child’s life 
by many other agencies. Nurses and mothers fre- 
quently teach children to be afraid of the dark, of dogs, 
rats, frogs, snakes, bugs, spooks, robbers, policemen, 
fathers, and innumerable other things which have 
nothing whatever to do with religion. It is granted, 
of course, that religious education based on fear is 
harmful just as much as any other kind of edu- 
cation based on fear, and that education should de- 
velop courage to face life cheerfully rather than 
cowardice and gloominess. 

Much of the confusion about religious education 
is caused by lack of knowledge among those who ought 
to know better of what religion is and of how its aims 
may best be achieved. It is necessary therefore to de- 
fine religion. “Religion is a series of attitudes to 
God and man.”’ I am offering this definition because 
it is broad enough to cover all the existing Christian 
denominations. 

If we accept this definition of religion as a series of 
attitudes, the next logical step for us to take is to see 
how psychology defines attitudes. It tells us that 
attitudes are simply certain habits of response, that 
they are nothing but modes of our behavior, and that 
the sum-total of our habitual responses, the sum-total 
of our behavior, is what is ca!led our character. 

The aim of religious education, therefore, should 
be nothing less than formation of habits of the people, 
the building of character. 

Religious education must provide such stimuli, 
which would evoke certain desired responses. These 
stimuli must be repeated frequently and intensely 
enough to insure the strengthening of neural traces, 
which constitute the physiological basis of our habit 
formation. (See “Elements of Human Psychology,” 
Warren and Carmichael, pp. 300-327.) 

Religious education, therefore, should consist of 
guidance in desired kinds of behavior; it should consist 
of supervised activity, not of mere talking about re- 
ligion. 

But what are the attitudes religion aims to de- 
velop in its adepts? What should be our attitudes 
to God and man? ‘ 

Keeping in mind the existing large number of de- 
nominations, we still may all agree that they all want 
to develop these basic attitudes: 
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Attitudes to God: Love, reverence, adoration. 

Attitudes to man: Love (kindness), respect. 

Is not the whole of the Law in these attitudes? 
Are not the attitudes to God substantially the same 
as the attitudes to man? Do they not both consist 
of love and respect? 

Religious education, consequently, should provide 
stimuli to call out, as responses, love of God and man, 
expressing itself in manifold activities. 

How can we express our love of God, adoration, 
and reverence? We can express it in music and song, 
as well as in various gestures varying with different 
denominations (bowing of head, kneeling, making the 
sign of the cross, etc.). We can also express it in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, dancing, poetry, and 
drama, when we are moved by the beauty of God as 
expressed in his universe. 

Religious education should employ all these forms 
of expression to stimulate the love of God. It can 
never hope to teach anyone to love God by mere 
reasoning about his greatness, simply because love has 
nothing to do with reasoning. But the sound of 
music, the color of painting, the form of sculpture and 
architecture, the rhythm of poetry and dance, and the 
pageantry of drama will reach the very heart of the 
people and open it to the love of God. 

If all of this beauty, or if some of this beauty, can- 
not be made a part of the church service on account of 
existing traditions in some denominations, then their 
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church schools should use the arts to achieve their 
ends. 

As to the development of desired attitudes to 
man, they can be developed only if children and young 
people are guided in many activities expressing their 
love of man. 

These activities have to be pleasurable if they are 
to bear the desired fruit, if they are to lead to love of 
our fellowman, rather than to indifference or even 
hatred. 

Since the best form of help is teaching those in 
need how to help themselves, children should be guided 
in various cooperative activities, satisfying their own 
needs. In this way they can be taught to respect and 
love their neighbor much better than if they were 
urged to indulge in charity, which is based on conde- 
scending pity. 

The lack of space makes it impossible for me 
to offer a complete program of the activities sug- 
gested. 

I have only intended to show the unfairness of 
certain objections to religious education, to give a 
brief and working definition of religion, to examine it 
in the light of psychology, and to suggest the method 
of religious education. 

Being deeply interested in the problems of re- 
ligious education, I shall be grateful to those readers 
who would be interested enough to write to me directly 
in response to this article. 


Protestant Germany Today 


Hugo von Gaffran-Perdelwitz 


FACT in history is that strong religious con- 
victions will not give way before political 
expediency. Few men realize the power 
that lies latent in Protestantism. The 

spirit of religion in present-day Germany is a revitaliz- 

ing power. Again, religion is a burning question. No 

longer is the Church a moribund institution, but a 

power house with the full current turned on. The 

one question is, can this current be directed and con- 
trolled? 

The limit of this paper is “Protestant Germany 
Today.’”’ The many contributory factors to the in- 
tended Church Union, such as economic, historical, 
social, political, and theological causes and hindrances, 
cannot be touched upon, though vitally important to 
the discussion. Again, the aim of this short paper is 
to study conditions as they are in the changing. It 
is too early to pass final judgment. 

National Socialism is making the hazardous at- 
tempt, from which Bismarck shrank, of forming a 
“German Evangelical Church.’’ To understand this 
attempt, a few facts must be borne in mind, namely: 

1. That the church situation cannot be separated 
from the political revolution. 

2. That the Nazi State is a powerful and deter- 
mining factor in this union movement. 

3. That the clash of strong personalities and the 
contrast of diametrically opposite State and Church 
conceptions are dangerous factors. 

4. That the spiritually-minded churchmen of 
yesterday will not easily relinquish the “Soul of the 


Church” to the now awakened, but so long indifferent,. 
non-churchmen. 

5. That the battle is not between old and new 
theological conceptions, but between the “Spirit of 
Jesus,’ and a neo-Paganism masking under the term 
Aryanism. 

6. That the term ‘Evangelical’ does not carry 
with it the same connotation we here in America as- 
sociate it with, namely, conservative Protestantism. 
(The American equivalent would be the more inclusive: 
term ‘‘Protestant.’’) 

The desire for a United Church is concomitant 
with a culturally, politically, and socially unified na- 
tion. Germany is striving for such unity in attempting 
to realize its idea of a “totalitarian” state. Coercion 
is an unfortunate modus operandi to such an achieve- 
ment. Motives are often higher than methods. 
Economic necessity will compel men to bow to political 
dominance, but it never has succeeded and never will 
succeed in forcing men to renounce their religious con- 
victions. One phase of the genius of Protestantism 
lies in its determined unwillingness to yield to outside 
authority. 

A unification movement has been in process in the 
various German states for over a hundred years. 


Protestant forces do not desire Church supremacy 
over the State, nor absorption by the State, but rather 


the creation of a German Evangelical Church in which 


the various confessional divisions shall retain their 
creedal integrity, and unite in a homogeneous character: 


their individual strength. 
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The aim of such a union is twofold: (a) To directly 
influence in their lives the millions nominally Chris- 
tian, actually, the unchurched. (b) To become a power- 
ful force in the ethical and moral life of the nation. 

The ideal of the Union is to be a part of, but not 
subservient to, the State. In the words of Reich’s 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller, “to carry in new ways and in 
a new form the message of the Gospel to circles which 
have as yet remained outside the influence of the 
Church. To meet the spiritual needs in these 
times.” 

It is natural that in the attempt to achieve unity 
there should be various groups, personalities, and 
forces in conflict. All agree that a new spiritual life 
must animate the Church. Too many people had 
drifted away from the Church because of its formalism, 
their own theological doubts, and the Church’s seeming 
indifference to the social needs of the people. The 
Church and the people were too far apart. Religious 
instruction was given in every school, an educated 
ministry was functioning, but a real and vital religious 
inspiration was lacking in much of the preaching. 
A people driven to the depths of despair in the after- 
war period needed a spiritual awakening. 


The Church Situation Today 


Protestantism before today was divided in its 
three major confessional groups into Reformed, Lu- 
theran, and United. Each state of Germany had its 
own state church. The head of each state was the 
“Summus Episcopus.”’ A political upheaval in a state 
always carried serious consequences for the church of 
that state. After 1918 the desire for a unification of 
Protestantism resulted in the formation of the “Ger- 
man Evangelical Federation of Churches,’’ bringing to- 
gether twenty-eight state churches. This was not a 
union on a confessional basis, nor for administrative 
affairs. 

Many desired a definite union in place of a federa- 
tion. These were led by Pastor Joachim Hossenfelder, 
who was instrumental in forming the now strong party, 
“The German Christians” (1932). Material and in- 
spirational help was given this group by the National 
Socialist Party. In April of last year Adolph Hitler 
appointed Chaplain Ludwig Mueller as his official 
spokesman to the Federation and the German Chris- 

ns. 
Ke Difficulties between church and state officials 
over administrative affairs became acute. Hotheads 
were ready for drastic actions. Why not use Nazi 
methods in church affairs, they asked? From two un- 
expected sources opposition arose to the ‘‘German 
Christians,’ from the strong, theologically-conserva- 
tive Lutheran group in the various state churches, and 
from some of the real liberals—the professors in such 
universities as Marburg and Erlangen, and the lone 
voice of the ultra-conservative Karl Barth. This 
opposition became crystallized in May, 1933, in 
the “New Reformation Movement” (“Gospel and 
Church”), whose spokesman was Dr. Frederich von 
Bodelschwingh, later candidate for Reich’s Bishop. 
Space prohibits an examination of the conflict which 
led to his election and later withdrawal, and the sub- 
sequent election of Chaplain Mueller by the National 
Socialists. Extreme radicals like Pastor Schairer, 


author of ‘Nation, Blood, and God,” inaugurated a 
reign of coercion and terror. 

The proposed set-up of the German Evangelical 
Church is, in brief: A National Bishop, who must be 
a Lutheran, he to appoint the nine Prussian Bishops, 
the others to be selected by their own states. The im- 
mediate purpose is to recodify the church laws, incor- 
porate the different church divisions, create a working 
basis for foreign church relations, and allocate the 
inner-mission work. (At present writing, February 10, 
the Reich’s Bishop Mueller is also the Bishop of the 
Prussian Union, a situation which complicates mat- 
ters internally and confuses non-Germans very much. 
Newspapers are not always clear whether his proclama- 
tions are as National or as Prussian Bishop.) 

The reins of church government are at present in 
the hands of enthusiastic but inexperienced young 
pastors, who are discarding the old conservative 
methods. 

The German Christians 


A movement of conflicting confusions, yet closely 
knit and definitely organized and backed by the Nazis. 
It is regarded by some as a means of promulgating the 
“Social Gospel,” by others as a vehicle for a thorough 
Teutonization of the Church and religion. The ex- 
treme radicals are the real foes to an orderly church 
union. They are the joy of sensation hunters, for they 
are supplying the world with those pathetic offshoots 
found in every movement. The radicals would sub- 
stitute ancient Teutonic deities for Judaic concep- 
tions found in the Old Testament. They would ex- 
purgate Jewish influences from all Christian litera- 
ture. They would retranslate the scriptures to con- 
form to Aryan ideology. Some would remove the 
Bible in toto and substitute secular readings in church 
services. Jesus is a historic personage only. The 
genealogists in the group are not certain as to the 
antecedents of Jesus, Semitic or Aryan. 

The abstractions of the theologies of the past are 
discounted. They desire a reversion to a German- 
Nordic faith. The movement is political in origin and 
Nazi in organization. Most, but not all, are Nazis. 
The theological alignment is interesting, comprising 
Reformed, Lutheran, United, and Free Christians, 
numbering at present about 3,000 pastors and growing. 
Ridicule from without cannot brush it aside. It runs 
the gamut from conservative theism to an attenuated 
humanism. Some of its pronouncements are: “The 
Nationalist-Socialist movement saved Germany. In 
this historic fact the German Evangelical Church 
seeks to see the will of God.” “The present situation 
requires the preaching of the gospel to the German 
people by ministers of Aryan descent.” 

The anti-Jewish paragraph will be mentioned later. 


The New Reformation Movement 


This is known also as the “Gospel and Church.” 
It is a protest movement, simple in organization. It 
desires a free church within the state. It is a fellow- 
ship of pastors who have an evangelizing fervor. It 
numbers theological opposites in its fold, Lutherans 
who stand firm on the Augsburg Confession and who 
feel that there is danger to their fundamental state- 
ment, ‘justification by faith,’ and liberals like Von 
Soden, Juelicher, Deissman, and others. This group 
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desires to bring religion as a living issue to the people. 
They desire to unite Christians, not against the state, 
even the Nazi State, but against indifference, atheism, 
and the fast-growing pagan cults. They are against 
the exclusive Aryan idea, saying: ““The gospel is the 
answer to the question of race, people, and State.” 

It is grounded on the will ‘‘to renew the life of the 
Church by putting it on a foundation of the Bible and 
the Reformation.” The latest pronouncement of 
this group is: ‘““We are not against Hitler’s State, but 
are unwilling to introduce his policies in the Church.” 

In the movement are about 2,800 pastors, and 
these formed the nucleus of the Pastors’ Emergency 
Committee, which recently made strong protestations 
to Hitler and have held up the consecration of Reich’s 
Bishop Mueller. Their greatest need is for a strong 
vibrant personality in whom will be united the spiritual 
fervor of the conservative and the intellectual clarity 
of the liberal. 

The Barthians 

Karl Barth is the most vocal expression of opposi- 
tion in Protestant Germany. He has drawn to him- 
self even those who care little for his theological view- 
point. He would enlist world Protestantism against 
the “German Christians.”” He opposes the Nazi 
State conception with his ‘God ruler of the State” 
idea. He demands a theocentric Church. He says: 
“The Church and theology cannot accept a position 
_of parity in a totalitarian State.” He is a militant 
opponent, who has been removed from his position at 
the university, but I doubt if even the Chancellor can 
silence him. Were Barth not an extremist in conser- 
vative theology, he might be the one figure around 
whom would center all the opposition. 

It is a battle of the pastors; the voice of the laity 
is still inarticulate. Of the 20,000 pastors, about two- 
thirds have not definitely aligned themselves in any 
of these groups, but the decision cannot be long de- 
ferred. 

There are other groupings, not always clearly 
defined: The Back to Luther Group, the League of 
Free Religious Groups, the Nordic Movement of 
Faith, the Rosenberg Cult (numbering about 250,000), 
Baptists, Methodists, Mennonites, Catholic Apostolic 
Church, Moravians, and others. These all fear that 
their identity will be lost in a church union. Some of 
theirspastors are violently antagonistic toward Hitler 
and union. 


The Jewish Situation 

The Jewish situation in Germany, from the view- 
point of a liberal, is non-debatable; it is a crime. The 
question enters into this paper only in so far as it re- 
lates to Jewish-Christians. There are two questions: 

1. Shall communion of worship be denied Jewish- 
Christians? 

2. Shall Jewish-Christian pastors be permitted to 
function? 

There are three answers at present: 

(1) The Evangelical Church of the Prussian 
Union says, September 6, 1933: Only those of Aryan 
descent and married to Aryans may act as pastors or 
hold ecclesiastical office. This is not to be applicable 
to men in office before August 1, 1914, and who have 
seen service at the front. 


(2) The view of the German Christians is: To re- 
gard Jew and Bolshevist as identical. For this group 
it is a problem of assimilation. A purely Teutonic 
cultural message is desired, which no Jewish-Christian 
can give. As the Jew is to be under the law only a 
guest residing in the country, not a citizen, his holding 
office in the German Evangelical Church is anomalous. 

(8) The New Reformation Group insists: That 
“according to the New Testament Jews and Gentiles 
are equally fit to serve the Church.” This is the gist 
of a strong anti-Aryan statement signed by twenty 
university professors. 

The spiritual uncertainty of the Christians of 
Jewish antecedents is the most poignant tragedy in 
this religious-political upheaval. Some of the extrem- 
ists among the German Christians talk of a union of 
the German Evangelical Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, if only sufficient force 
be used, a dream not possible of realization under 
existing conditions and certainly not by such 
methods. 

Adolph Hitler officially announces: ‘‘No force or 
political pressure is to be permitted in church matters.” 
Religion is a burning question in Germany. That the 
German Evangelical Church will become a reality the 
writer does not doubt; by what methods and at what 
sacrifice no one dare foretell. In what spirit will the 
Christian Church groups accept national ecclesiastical 
control? They are certainly not yielding to the de- 
mands of a totalitarian state ideology. Will another 
Luther set Germany aflame, this time by burning 
a Nazi decree? 


* * BS 


WISHFUL THINKING 


Dr. Auer, professor of Church History in the Harvard and 
Tufts Divinity Schools, told the Unitarian Layman’s League in 
Providence Friday evening that “wishful thinking must be elim- 
inated—that is the only manly thing to do.” We wonder, first, 
if it can be done, and, secondly, what would have been the history 
of the human race if it had been done from the start. 

If wishful thinking means merely that we think a thing must 
be so because we want it to be so, and thereupon we sit down and 
do nothing to make it so, most of us would unite with the speaker 
in condemning it. We want to point out that in the practical 
life of the world wishes normally end in striving, and that wishful 
striving has made man’s world and man himself what they are. 

But the lecturer had his mind on his own field, theology. 
Here in a sense man can do nothing except wish. Man feels the 
need of a God to befriend him. This sense of need with its ac- 
companying wish does not prove that there is a God—Plato and 
Addison’s Cato to the contrary notwithstanding. Professor Auer 
was careful to say that the wishfulness of human thinking does 
not disprove the existence of God or immortality, but, as a 
humanist in the later theological, whether or not in the cultural, 
sense, he would hold the reasoner down to human experience—to 
the method of science—and neither believe nor disbelieve out- 
side that range. So he rules out the mystic. But mysticism is 
at least as deeply rooted in human nature as thought itself. 

We do not care to discuss this point at present. But as for 
ourselves we feel that the tremendous fact of human experience, 
man’s sense of the unseen and his progressive interpretation of 
the unseen and the unknown, cannot be disposed of quite so 
cavalierly. The method of the scientist may yet meet the method 
of the mystic halfway round the circle. Indeed the revelations 
of physics and astronomy seem to forecast such a conjunction. 
Humanism cannot wall in—or out—the spiritual universe.—-— 
Providence Journal . 
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Widely Differing Prayers 


A HUMANIST PRAYER—AT TUFTS 
Alfred S. Cole 


Out of a busy world of thought and action we have come to 
find anew that peace of mind, renewal of faith and strength of 
spirit which come in moments of meditation and quiet. Weare 
searching, with an innumerable multitude, for those great truths 
which shall strike off the shackles from the bodies and minds of 
our fellowmen. As prophets and builders of that better day we 
would catch a glimpse, within these walls, of that vision which 
has inspired numberless souls to live and die for the truth. May 
it be our task and privilege to reveal in our own thought and ac- 
tion the creative art of living. 

For all ventures in past ages to build out of suffering, pain 
and misery a better and nobler world—vwe are truly thankful. 

For consecrated men and women, known and unknown— 
workers, artists, thinkers, poets—who have created beauty, 
shown kindness, and sown the seeds of friendship broadcast—we 
are truly thankful. 

In all attempts to banish war, misery, poverty and the can- 
kering broods of fear and suspicion from the lives of men and 
nations—we heartily rejoice. 

In all the possibilities inherent in the marvels of science; in 
the power of wealth and science to build healthier bodies and 
minds as well as machines and things—we heartily rejoice. 

And to the creation of that world of brotherhood and peace, 
where men shall be friends because of common knowledge and a 
common destiny—we dedicate our lives. 

Knowing full well that this world cannot come without sac- 
rifice, toil and suffering, and because we cannot do otherwise— 
to this great ideal we dedicate our lives. 


* * 


PRAYER FOR A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 
James Myers 


Almighty God, ceaseless Creator of the ever-changing worlds, 
Energy divine, Spirit of life, clothed in mystery, yet manifest in 
the cosmic urge moving in all nature toward more perfect forms: 
we thank Thee for Thy continued presence in the mind and heart 
of man, making him ever discontent with things as they are, 
urging him forever onward and upward on his way. 

We thank Thee, O God, for exalted visions of the eternal 
destiny of man, and for all the dreams of a divine society on earth, 
foretold by seers throughout the centuries, and proclaimed by 
Jesus in the glad tidings of the Kingdom of God. 

Help us in the spirit of our Lord’s Prayer to build the kind 
of world which will tend to make men good. Lead us not into 
temptation. Deliver us from the evils of war and of an economic 
system which places profit above personality. Lead us into that 
cooperative commonwealth of God in which all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed. 

As we press toward Thy Kingdom, grant us the boldness of 
the early Christians of whom it was said that they turned the 
world upside down. Keep us from hurt surprise at enmity and 
opposition in church and state. For a disciple is not above his 
Lord, and so persecuted they the prophets. 

Increase our faith in Thee, O God, and in a moral universe, 
that we may have grace to seek these ends by moral means. In 
Thy fatherly goodness, wilt Thou help the disinherited workers of 
the world in their struggle for treedom and equality, but save 
them from the soul-destroying bitterness and hatreds of class 
war. 

Grant to us the blessing of orderly processes in social change. 
Restrain from the method of violence both those who would ap- 
propriate for society and those who would protect for themselves 
the vested interests of accumulated wealth. Vouchsafe to our 
owning class that mind which was in Christ Jesus who counted not 
privilege and power things to be grasped, but emptied himself for 
the service of man. Through the spiritual compulsions of sacri- 


ficial love, by the power of the cross, may Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth. 

Gladden now our eyes, we beseech Thee, O God, with a 
nearer vision of that perfect day when none shall hurt nor de- 
stroy in all Thy holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

* * 


IN THE SERVICE AT BRUNSWICK, ME. 
Sheldon Christian 


Heavenly Father, we come into Thy house of worship this 
morning full of thanks for this opportunity to congregate tor Thy 
worship. We come seeking Thee and the peace which only Thou 
canst bestow, and with hearts full of contrition and in need of 
Thy blessing. 

Help us to rise above the many cares which confront us in our 
daily lives, to live our lives of love with Thee every hour, con- 
fident that, whatever may befall us, Thou art God, and that 
Thou wilt watch over us and art ever near. 

Instill in our hearts that spirit of patience which we so much 
need—patience with the obstacles that are placed in our paths; 
patience in our own getting what we think we need in order to 
make our happiness complete; patience with each other and 
each other’s weaknesses; patience, even, with Thee. For when 
we have Thy love, and the comfort of Thy nearness, there can be 
no obstacles in our paths that make any real difference; and 
nothing that we may think we need to complete our happiness 
can be greater than Thy presence within us; and when we walk 
with Thee, we have all patience with each other and with each 
other’s faults and weaknesses. 

May we also be humble, Father, for we are Thy children, and 
in Thy hands are all matters disposed. May we remember that 
though for a day we may have great powers, though for a day we 
may seem to be lords and masters of our destinies, there comes 
at last the day when we are prostrated before the reverses of 
fortune, and we wake up to find that man is but man after all, 
and once again we are aware of our great need ot Thee, of our 
having faith in Thee, and of our need of recognizing in Thee the 
ultimate dispenser of destinies. 

May our hearts be united in the beauty of Christian fellow- 
ship. May there be no petty pride, no jealousy, no secret hatred 
or animosity, no unworthy ambition in our hearts. May they 
rather be open and honest, clean and humble and trusting, giving 
only the best and seeking the best from every source. May the 
spirit of understanding and forgiveness, of fortitude under trial, 
of love in the face of hatred, animate us and work within us, so 
that in this fellowship of kindred hearts and minds the spirit of 
Jesus may he kept alive and growing, and may work as a leaven 
in our community. With the memory of him whom we call 
Saviour, we ask these things. And now do we meditate in si- 
lence for a moment, each to commune with Thee in his and her 
own way, to make his and her peace with Thee, and to seek the 
balm of Thy presence within our hearts. 

* * 


A PRAYER FOR FREEDOM FROM RACE PREJUDICE 
Worth M. Tippy 


O God, who hast made man in Thine own likeness and who 
dost love all whom Thou hast made, suffer us not, because of 
difference in race, color or condition, to separate ourselves from 
others and thereby from Thee; but teach us the unity of Thy 
family and the universality of Thy love. As Thy Son, our 
Savior, was born of a Hebrew mother and ministered first to his 
brethren of the house of Israel, but rejoiced in the faith of a Syro- 
Phenician woman and of a Roman soldier, and suffered his cross 
to be carried by a man of Africa, teach us also, while loving and 
serving our own, to enter into the communion of the whole hu- 
man family. And forbid that, from pride of birth and hardness 
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of heart, we should despise any for whom Christ died or injure 
any in whom he lives.—Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * 


AN EXTEMPORE PRAYER AT THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


By the Pastor Emeritus 


Like our fathers and our fathers’ fathers we now stand still 
and listen for a Voice. 

We have been concentrated on our pilgrimage, anxious about 
the trail, busy with our burdens, wondering about an inn for the 
journey’s end, and we have not heard. 

But sometimes as we have been resting by our camp-fire, or 
peering out into the darkness, or watching the lights in the sky, 
the Voice has sounded, far off or close by, as if it were meant for 
us. 


Where our fathers heard the Voice they laid up stones and 
builded an altar. We too have laid up stones where now we kneel, 
for here in times past we have heard the Voice. May we hear 
it now. 

There are comrades of this trail who have gone ahead. 
They heard and were cheered. Unafraid they passed from sight 
around the bend. Serene they lived and serene they died—a great 
company that no man can number. 

Helping the comrades of the trail, they entered eternal life. 
They heard and believed: ‘This is life eternal, to know Thee the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.”’ 

We wait by our sacred stones. We seek assurance. 
the Voice reach us. May it fill us with faith and courage. 

May it cause us to walk so strong, so steady, so happy, that 
through us the kingdom may come and the Holy Will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. ane 


May 


A Book Sixteen Centuries Old 


Dan B. Brummitt 


One day in the summer of 1931 I had an experience in Russia 
which bridged for me sixteen centuries, and took me back to 
the days of ‘‘In hoc signo vinces’”’ and the Nicene Creed. 

It was all the more thrilling because it could not have hap- 
pened anywhere else, and recent news from Europe convinces me 
that it never can happen again. 

A small party of us were visiting a library, once the Imperial 
. Library, in Leningrad. Since most of the company were either 
preachers or otherwise related to church life, we had one supreme 
objective; we all wanted to see the Codex Sinaiticus, probably 
the oldest manuscript of the Bible now in the world. 

After slow wanderings through long galleries crammed with 
volumes we knew we could not read, we came at last to a room 
where a little old man, incredibly bent and wrinkled, stood by a 
flat-topped pedestal very much like a small reading desk. 

As soon as we moved into position, tourist-fashion, the old 
gentleman, who told us he had been in charge of this treasure for 
fifty years, carefully removed the wrappings, and stood back. 

There within our reach, like a great family Bible, was this 
greatest of all the world’s book treasures, a book which has just 
sold for half a million dollars, and a bargain at the price. 

The smooth parchment pages were wonderfully clean and 
fresh, and the penwork of the copyist, who had finished his work 
almost 1600 years ago, was clearer and more legible than the 
print of that day’s Moscow News. 

After the first awed and reverent silence, timidly I proposed a 
most aud aciousrequest. ‘‘Were photographs permitted?” The 
old gentleman said, “Of course,” and we gasped. 

Permission to point a camera at this priceless manuscript 
was as near unbelievable as anything I had heard or seen in 
Russia. 

Alas, my camera, according to the usual regulations imposed 
by libraries and galleries and museums, had been checked at 
the entrance. 

The afternoon was far spent, and the distance to the main 
entrance of the library was more than I had reckoned on. Be- 
sides, twice I lost my way, turned back, and precious time went 
by while I made signs to the checkroom man and then retraced 
my steps. And I have to record, with disappointment and no 
sma]l shame, that the effort was in vain. 

The venerable guardian of the manuscript stood by the 
pedestal, so that he might be included in the picture, as he de- 
served to be. But with every minute the light had dimmed, and 
by this time so little was filtering through the dusty windows that 
the result was an almost meaningless blur. 

Others tried, but with no better success. Nevertheless, we 
had our adventure, for the little old man was most accommodat- 
ing, and he permitted two or three of us to touch the historic 
pages. 

With infinite reverence and care I put my hand on the book, 


and gently turned its parchment sheets until I came to the first 
page of John’s gospel. 

And then, calling from the vasty deep of the years’ memories 
what I once knew by heart, I spelled out, in the perfectly legible 
Greek characters, the opening words of the first chapter, which, 
as we have it in the King James Version, read, ‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word.” 

In a moment my eyes found it difficult to do their duty; I 
was seeing more than the bold Greek capitals. I was seeing the 
man who had written the words on a snowy white antelope skin. 
His had been a labor of love for the Christians of the early part 
of the fourth century. And I, from a land he could not know 
existed, was reading the work of his pen in the early part of the 
twentieth century. 

The story of Sinaiticus is a great story, and can never be too 
often told. When the copyist wrote, Constantine was emperor, 
the first of the Roman emperors to accept the Christian faith, 
that same Constantine who thought he saw the Cross in the sky: 
“By this conquer.” 

It was the time of the Nicene Creed: Athanasius contra 
mundum. 

The long agonies of the days of Christian martyrdom in the 
arena were almost over. Constantinople had just been founded, 
and was beginning its sixteen centuries of glory and humiliation, 
splendor and squalor, battle, siege, and conquest. Now, after a 
thousand years as capital of a Christian empire, and five and a 
half centuries as the capital of a Mohammedan empire, its glory 
has departed. Its proud imperial name is changed to Istanboul, 
and it has the status of a worn-out and decaying seaport. 

As I looked at the Codex I was seeing also that indomitable 
German scholar, another Constantine, the great Tischendorf, 
whose romantic adventures in his search for, discovery and re- 
covery of this very manuscript are among the most fascinating 
in all the history of Bible preservation. 

Tischendorf knew, from his studies of Bible manuscripts, 


. that the same Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, who has told us a 


little extravagantly what a noble Christian Constantine the 
Great was, was commissioned by the emperor to set up a body of 
scribes who should make complete copies of the holy writings of 
the Christians. 

This meant, of course, the books of the Old Testament as 
well as the New, and apocryphal writings also. 

The result was the production of perhaps fifty copies of what 
we now know as the Bible. It was probably the first time that the 
Book had been treated as a literary unit. The copies were dis- 
tributed through the empire, being placed in important churches 
under the care of the bishops and other clergy. 

But centuries of confusion followed. Already the fierce men 
of the North were moving on the Roman peace, and sacred books 
had to share the fortunes of the times. To-day only two manu- 
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scripts of those days are in existence. The other is the Codex 
Vaticanus, which, as its name indicates, is in the Vatican Library 
at Rome. 

Constantine Tischendorf was a German scholar of ability 
and persistence. He had already made a name by his brilliant 
uncovering of the Ephraem manuscript—which is another ro- 
mantic story. 

He was sure that somewhere in the world many precious 
old manuscripts of the Bible must still be hidden away. He 
sought them out as a modern detective would search for the evi- 
dences of crime, following up every slightest clue. 

One day, ninety years ago, his quest brought him to a 
Greek church monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai. As he sat 
by the fire he saw a basket filled with fragments of moldy old 
parchment. A monk told him they were to be burned, being the 
Sinaitic equivalent for junk, and too much in the way. 

Tischendorf examined this ‘‘junk,’’ and to his astonishment 
saw at once that it was part of a manuscript of very great age. 
He had come to the peninsula in search of early parchments, but 
here was something older than any he had dreamed of discov- 
ering. 

So little did the monks realize what these irreplaceable pages 
were that they made him a present of this lot, quite casually. 

He came back to Europe with forty-three pages; he copied 
them, described them to his fellow scholars, and determined to 
get more if and when he could. 

For years he kept secret the place of his find, and then, after 
getting the support of Czar Alexander II, titular head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, he was able to resume his search. 

He went back to the peninsula of Mount Sinai twice before 
he was able even so much as to be sure that any more pages 
existed. He would have failed, after all, if on his last visit, and 
at the last moment—or so the story goes—he had not become in- 
volved in a friendly discussion with one of the humbie monks of 
the monastery. This man took him to his cell and unrolled be- 
fore him from a cloth the very pages which Tischendorf had thus 
far vainly sought. 

Czar Alexander, that same emperor who freed the serfs of 
Russia, had financed Tischendorf’s later search, and he gave the 
monks of Sinai $3,000 for their ancient property. So the parch- 
ment became the chief literary and religious treasure of the Rus- 
sian Empire, and it was placed in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg. 

In 1914 came the World War, and in 1917 the Russian Revo- 
lution. The Codex Sinaiticus stayed on in the library, watched 
over by a little man who grew to a great age while he kept at his 

ost. 
F And there it was that I saw and handled and wept over it, 
less than three years ago. 

This parchment contains the whole of the New Testament, 
and parts of the Old, as well as the apocryphal “Epistle of Barna- 
bas,” and other fragments. It is in Greek, written in “uncials,” 
that is, capital letters, without spacing between words, or much 
punctuation, as we know it, and with many marks of additions 
and corrections by later hands—some of them written centuries 
afterward. 

Thatitis one of the first manuscripts to include the whole Bible 
is probable because we know that, before the fourth century, the 
sacred records existed only as separate books, written on papyrus 
rolls. 

How it came into the possession of the monks of Mount 
Sinai nobody can say. It was written, probably, at Alexandria, 
the then capita! of Egypt, or at Caesarea, on the coast of Pales- 

ine. 

: In the last days of last year the Codex Sinaiticus passed out 
of the hands of the Russian Government. It was bought by 
the British Museum, and the terms of the purchase are well worth 
telling. The British Government will pay half the price and 
the Museum will appeal for small private gifts to make up the 
half a million dollars. ve 

The gifts will come, make no doubt of that. Even if it 
means sacrifice, thousands of British Christians will be glad to 


share in the cost. To my mind that is far better than if some 
wealthy individual gave it all out of his swollen superabundance. 

I had dreamed that the Codex would figure in a great revival 
of religion in Russia. 

There is much in Russia today whose wisdom one must ad- 
mire; for instance, these four great ideals of the Soviets: (1) That 
everybody must share with everybody else, so that all may have 
something; (2) that the strong must do more, in order that the 
weak may not have to do too much; (8) that all the people must 
be ‘“‘converted” to the new ideals of the state; and (4) that, in 
time of great stress, every citizen must be willing to give up even 
his life for the common good—not in war only, but in peace as 
well. 

My dream was a hope. I hoped that one day some young 
Russian student might find his way into the great library, and 
discover this wonderful old manuscript. I imagined that he would 
read it, first with an amused curiosity, and then with growing 
interest. 

I hoped that as he read there would break in on him a 
realization that many of the ideals which he, as a member of the 
Russian new order, had accepted, were actually written in this 
book. 

And I hoped that he would at last come to see that these 
principles were very old, older than Stalin, older than Lenin, older 
than Karl Marx; that they were at least three hundred years older 
than the 1600-year-old manuscript in which he found them. 

And then, I dreamed, this young Russian student would go 
to his fellows and tell them what he had found, and would show 
them that here was not only all that was finest in the Soviet 
philosophy, but also much more, and better, teaching. 

He would say, or thus ran my dream: “‘Why, here, and not 
in the icons which the priests told our fathers were holy, is the 
true picture of Jesus Christ. He was a peasant like our own 
peasants. He knew what was in our hearts. He was more truly 
a revolutionary in his day than Lenin has been in ours, and he 
read more deeply into our hearts than ever our great leader did.” 

And so I dreamed that by means of a monk’s ancient pen 
work Jesus might come back to Russia, in newer, clearer, truer 
ways than when Russian choirs sang his praises and the nation’s 
leaders rejected his words. 

But that dream is ended. The great Codex is going to Lon- 
don, so that no Russian student may ever find it in his wander- 
ings about the library. 

But I am not really disappointed. Jesus is not dependent 
on manuscripts. 

By one path or another, the Russian youth who is to be the 
rediscoverer of Jesus Christ for his country will come to his great 
moment. He may find it, as Luther did, in some attempt to test 
the old faith; or as Lew Wallace did, in an attempt to retell the 
story ot Jesus of Nazareth. But somehow it will happen. 

'And in the meantime, I have had my little adventure with 
Codex Sinaiticus, as Tischendorf had with it the adventure of 
his life. For what it meant to me I shall be grateful all my days. 
— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


co * * 
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LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


During the week ending March 2, 1934, the following con- 
tributions have been received as a result of Loyalty Sunday ob- 
servance: 


California: 
IRUWETSIC Cum metre erste orate sre ekensic $ 5.00 
Connecticut: 
TRIM EOOE 5 sonolu ed eneoddbano cae 7.20 
New Haven 
(Clie: te ses oa oa oom eather 28.60 
Miawsamey 1B, WEIN saccosoncnoacege 25.00 
Norwich 
Miss Sarah E. Woodworth ...... 5.00 
INGES 18, Wo Meni 5 BSeacnatad 2,00 
iMag, IMI, IB Ion conshoscdeouns 1.00 
IMicsuNiellics Baileys see scicet 50 
Miss Dorothy Banning ......... 50 
AVIOTARONOWS 65 65c54 com coneuaoss 20 


District of Columbia: 
Washington (additional) 


(Ghunchieee i aceieke stotins cs eee 227.85 
ID, UG COENEN pease ac @ecpoe 5.00 
Illinois: 
Oak Park 
GCaiies S boa ees ote ee 79.00 
1D, IB Jekeraslhwor 5 sogoshundoomoos 20 
Towa: 

Waterloo fee. penned aa Care eee ates 25.50 
Maine: 

ISMONCSUOiR lish Pes. ciote eed aS ace eter Os 14.00 

IBSTUMS WICK! tees cciskee mie tana e ss citvele seh. 2 10.65 
Massachusetts : 

TORWEIRE LSI es a tis orn Reto o Ocho OG Cee 97.27 

Marblehead 

Miss Edith M. Shepard ........ 50 

Tere ovoyehign \ avneruwsd Seco Ecke me Peer neon 13.19 

Chainer ten cow enone son rae eee ee 5.10 
Ohio: 

Bellville 

Suackyy Sato! ac coucasae teases 2.00 
New York: 

iBursialloy (@CkehiwoweEr) scncedscoaqeasoe 29.85 

(COOPETS LOW ATEN eaeiste Chak ec ahown ch eus,c tree 8.00 

OR Ceee cl Wee ew ore ete ese ke suauer sites « 11.55 
Pennsylvania: 

ROWAN A pee dren aekisicke mesic ase secs shes 503 6.40 
Vermont: 

STU OIM SURV ametaarren cute eiccacteio srgenaion 3.10 
Total credited to local churches ........... $ 615.96 
PrEVAOUS Vane DOLLCC mene aren is anaes 455.95 
Grand total up to and including March 2, 1934 $1,071.91 


* * *% 


DEATH OF REV. WILLIAM EZRA LEAVITT 


William Ezra Leavitt was born at Cherry Valley, Prince 
Edward County, Ontario, Canada, on July 6, 1868, and died 
February 22, 1934, at the age of seventy years. He was the son 
of Dewitt Allen Leavitt and Hannah Weeks Leavitt, and was one 
of a family of three sons. One brother, George, preceded him in 
death, and the other, James, is now living in Picton, Ontario. 

In 1890 he united in marriage with Amelia Jackson of Pic- 
ton, who died in 1904. In 1906 he married Anna L. Mitchell of 
Morrison, Iil., and she died in 1920. 

His father and grandfather were Universalist ministers, and 
it was natural that he should turn early in lite to the same voca- 
tion. He was educated at St. Lawrence University and ordained 
to the ministry of the Universalist Church Sept. 26, 1890, at Os- 
wego, N.Y. To the interest of his church he was always faithful. 

He held pastorates in New York, Illinois and Ohio. In Ohio 
he ministered at Mason, Springboro, Jersey, Summit, Westville, 


Conover, Miami City, Hamilton, Attica and Caledonia, and at 
each place he made many warm friendships. Particularly dur- 
ing his six years’ pastorate at the Jersey and Summit churches 
did he endear himself to such a degree that even when his labors 
took him from their midst they never quite gave him up as one 
of their own number. 

Always a regular Convention attendant and always willing 
to render service wherever needed, he became well known to most 
Universalists throughout Ohio and West Virginia. 

It would indeed be difficult to conceive of anyone who could 
get more of real value out of seventy years and at the same time 
render invaluable service to so many people as did W. EH. Leavitt. 

Mr. Leavitt was a warm personal triend to many who prized 
that friendship most dearly. He was a noble Christian gentle- 
man. 

Appropriate services were coriducted at the home in Ur- 
bana by Rev. Stanley C. Stall, and at the Jersey Universalist 
church by Rev. Leon P. Jones and Rey. Stanley C. Stall on Mon- 
day, February 26. Interment was in the Jersey cemetery. 

a * * 


OWEN YOUNG, REGENT 


People of this state who have at heart the good of our schools 
will be glad that Mr. Owen Young has been elected a Regent of 
the University of the State of New York. He has shown unusual 
devotion to education and at the same time loyalty to the village 
of his birth. He has helped to make District School No. 1 of 
Stark Township, N. Y., a model ‘‘consolidated”’ school. 

Mr. Young once suggested a list of questions which every 
college graduate should put to himself: 

First—Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations and 
increased your capacity to perform them? 

Second—Have you developed your intuitions and ae 
more sensitive your emotions? 

Third-—Have you discovered your mental aptitude? 

Fourth—Have you learned enough about the machinery of 
society and its history to enable you to apply your gitts effectively? 

Fifth—Have you acquired adequate skill in communication 
with others? 

The answers which he has made in his own life deserve a 
high mark. It is fitting that one who has passed this examina- 
tion should have a part in setting the school examinations in this 
state. He has made clear and practical his view that education 


should not be limited to childhood and youth. The gathering : 


of more than a hundred farmers and villagers to receive at his 
hands in the Van Hornesville village school diplomas testifying to 
their having completed vocational and cultural courses was a 
scene to give hope to an improving democracy. 

It was quite in keeping with his earlier admonition that 
democracies will fail unless “men and women know something 
more about the area of their obligations in life and something 
more about their duty in their performances.’’ It may be ex- 
pected that Mr. Young as Regent will be of special help to the 
rural communities of tihs state, with the school as the center of 
their cultural life— New York Times. 


IN OTHER WORDS, PLEASE REMIT 


The rose is red, the violet blue, 

This little bill is overdue, 

So pay it now—don’t wait till when 

The rose and violet bloom again; 

For if you do delay it thus 

No violet will bloom for us. 

Unless you pay, the rose will rest 

Upon a fair and manly chest; 

The birds will sing but what of that? 

We will not hear where we are at — 

So come across, we need the dough, 

Not in the spring, but now, you know. 

The rose is red, the violet blue— 

Do we need cash? PLL SAY WE DO! 
Brussels {° s 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DON’T DISTURB SUMMERBELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There must be, after all, an occult compulsion and deter- 
minism in names. Consider Alexander, Napoleon, Cromwell— 
decisive realistic names, all of them. With that in mind, it is 
not difficult to understand the Rev. Carlyle Summerbell’s dislike 
of the Rey. Henry Pinkham’s use of nasty words when speaking 


of war. With a name like that and living in Florida how could 
he feel otherwise? Mr. Pinkham is different. He is sternly 
realistic. One can tell that by his name. 


My friend Alice wants to know whether Mr. Summerbell 
really thinks war glorious and noble and useful. But, to be sure 
he does—that is, in a strictly spiritual and poetic sense, for, while 
his body is in Florida, his mind and soul are in Wonderland, an 
ethereal equivalent of Florida. He says everyone has some 
“intellectual dope,’’ and that his is liberalism or Unitarianism— 
the brotherhood of man and the leadership of Jesus and living 
one’s life by the Sermon on the Mount, all very beautiful poetry 
but not, of course, to be taken too seriously. 

So I would urge Mr. Pinkham and all realists not to disturb 
the “happy time” of Mr. Carlyle Summerbell of Florida. Why 
should he not enjoy his dope as he sits beneath the palm, 


‘Where the date grows ripe under sunny skies 
And fragrant forests perfume the breeze?” 


At least one of your readers prays that nothing be allowed 
to break the spell of his dreaming of Unitarianism and war and 
“a happy time to be had by all.” 

Verona Merrell. 

Eugene, Oregon. 

* * 


FOR THE SNOWBOUND AND STORM-TOSSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So many things have been happening in the parsonage garden 
that I feel compelled to tell you about some of them. 

Encouraged by a few experimental plantings o1 flowers, 
trees and shrubs, we decided to change the back-yard of the par- 
sonage into a real garden. In December an old apple tree was 
removed and the ground was carefully spaded, raked and rolled, 
and grass and white clover planted. A stepping-stone sidewalk 
was laid and a wide border was reserved on the north and east for 
flowers. There is a somewhat narrower border on the west in 
front of the hedge for some colorful annuals to display themselves 
against the background of green. The marigolds have served 
this purpose so far. I expected them to be injured by the frost by 
late November, but they are still blooming in great profusion, 
and the green-backed goldfinches come daily to eat the seeds, 
and fly up into my neighbor’s walnut tree and sing for me every 
time I go into the garden. 

The grass is all above ground now, and the white-crowned 
sparrows find its fresh green tenderness especially delicious. I 
am afraid they are mowing the lawn much too early. Before the 
grass was up, California towhees took their share of the seed and 
they had plenty of the finch tribe to help them. Now the house 
finches are busy picking off the apricot blossoms and dropping the 
white petals on the grass below, so that under the tree the ground 
looks as though it had been sprinkled with snowflakes. 

Most of the flower border has been planted. The edging is a 
row of pansies which turn their flower-faces toward the central 
walk. Next comes stock, scabiosa, snapdragons, annual scabiosa 
and on the outside chrysanthemums. Some of these are in bloom 
and others will be along later through the year. Spaces have been 
reserved for later plantings. A rose garden has been dug and 
eighteen new roses are already sending out leaf shoots. Thesweet- 
peas at the side of the house have been in bloom since November, 
and seem more beautiful at this moment than ever. On the 
shaded north side cinerarias have done very well, and are now 
rewarding me for patient waiting since the seeds were planted in 
flats in August. 


Cedar waxwings come to my neighbor’s pepper tree in great 
flocks and eat the pungent fruit, and then they come to my bird 
bath to cool their fiery throats. They fill the top of the apple tree 
and then fly in relays to the bird bath for a drink, so that at 
times the bath is literally covered with them. I remarked at 
such apparent burning thirst, and my neighbor said, ‘‘Well, if 
you had been eating pepper berries you would want a drink, too.”’ 

This has been the warmest winter California has known in 
many years. I have seen frost only once, and the ranches in the 
country have lighted smudge-pots only three or four times, and 
the majority of the ranchers have not fired at all. These Cali- 
fornia mountains are green with tender grass and developing 
flowers. Just close your eyes and remember. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER, DR. ETZ, AND THE REST OF US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the sake of Christianity, would it not be a good move for 
men like Dr. van Schaick, Dean Skinner, Dr. Etz and Dr. Lowe, 
leaders in the faith, to get down and up to the level of Jesus, do 
away with personal ambition and possessions and dig right in 
with the common people, lift them by example as well as precept? 

Must we believe they lack faith, initiative? 


We have made inquiry about this correspondent, and the 
reply we get from trusted friends is: ‘One of our noblest Univer- 
salists.”’ 

To the main question we reply ‘“‘Yes.” It would be a good 
move for the men mentioned to get down to the level of the low- 
liest so as to serve and thereby climb to the heights of moral 
greatness. We admit freely for the writer that he has not done 
these things. We are not prepared to admit it for the others. We 
can recall times when one at least of the four was “crucified with 
Jesus.” 

But there is a way of living the Christ life especially em- 
phasized in this letter. ‘‘Do away with personal ambition and 
possessions and dig right in with the common people,” etc. The 
assumption is that these men lack faith and initiative if they fail 
to take the method that the writer believes to be right. Some of 
these men may have a few thousand dollars. Others we know 
have nothing but their salaries. Should they give up their in- 
comes? If so, to whom? Suppose that they believe the Christ 
life can be attained by acting as good stewards, earning and 
holding and distributing for the common good? Suppose they 
believe communism to be an ineffective method of organizing 
society? 

Love of money, love of power, personal ambition, steal over 
us before we are aware of it. They are terribly insidious temp- 
tations. Should men refuse power because of the danger? Some 
people are urging Dean Skinner to accept a high office. Should 
he hold back and go to digging ditches? In some ways it is more 
dangerous morally to be a minister than to be a bartender. The 
minister gets the feel of power and is surrounded by flattery. 
The bartender sees horrible examples. Should the minister 
dodge the danger by entering some other field, or should he go 
on and “live dangerously?” There is only one answer. We 
must follow the light we have. We must do God’s will as best 
we can. And if we fool ourselves, may God have mercy on our 
soul. 

The Editor. 


* * 


OLD MARBLEHEAD AND AN ILLINOIS FARM 


T’o the Editor of the Leader: 
Here is a mite to help “‘carry’”’ D. W., the Illinois farmer. 
M.E.B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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A Realist Challenges Liberalism 


Reflections on the End of an Era. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


(Continued from last week) 


The people who have been most in- 
terested in Niebuhr’s outspoken comments 
on religion and civilization have been the 
people he regards as particularly ineffective 
—-the “moral idealists’ who are genuinely 
interested in a more perfect because more 
just social order. He tells them why they 
have been prevented from making any 
significant contribution to their desired 
goal. While they have been inclined to 
blame conditions for their failure, he says 
they have been made ineffective ‘“‘partly by 
the moral scruples derived from the illu- 
sions of liberalism and partly by remnants 
of class pride and class fear.’’ Putting it 
more bluntly, they (many who read this 
will recognize, as does the reviewer, that 
they must say we) fail to bring about 
definite progress towards social justice be- 
cause, in the first place, they are atraid to 
use instruments of coercion in the attempt 
to dispossess the privileged classes, and, in 
the second place, because they are them- 
selves involved in the conditions creating 
injustice and they are tempted “‘to regard 
a change in the social system with appre- 
hension.’’? They are squeamish, and they 
are afraid of their ‘‘modest property in- 
terests.”” Niebuhr never hesitates to tell 
his best friends what is wrong with their 
social philosophy! It is, apparently, be- 
cause they are so blind that they are not 
able to see, as clearly as he sees, that ‘‘a new 
war in Europe is only a matter of years.” 
Prophets are uncomfortable neighbors, 
which by a process of logical ‘‘conversion”’ 
may be read, “Some Niebuhrs are proph- 
ets!” 

By contrast with spineless “‘idealists” of 
the liberal variety, Niebuhr sets before us 
the robust radical, realistic in his analysis 
of conditions and equally realistic in his 
program for social change. He is interested 
in a political policy which “‘will bring the 
most effective check upon conflicting ego- 
istic impulses in society.”” He is more 
realistic than the liberal because he recog- 
nizes that a new social order, if it is to be 
achieved, must emerge out of a conflict of 
interest and impulse as much as from a 
conquest of impulse by reason. Niebuhr 
does not say, but he seems clearly to mean, 
that the liberal will seek change by parlia- 
mentary methods, in which reason grad- 
ually overcomes anti-social instincts, while 
the radical will not expect the privileged 
to yield their power over the dispossessed 
until machine guns drown out the discus- 
sion and debate. The radical will chal- 
lenge the injustice of a given system “‘by 
setting power against power until a more 
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balanced equilibrium of power is achieved.” 

Such a realistic program differs from 
that of orthodox Christianity because the 
latter “regards any given political and so- 
cial order as divinely ordained.” (‘‘The 
powers that be are ordained of God.’’) 
It differs also from “‘moral sentimentality,” 
the characteristic feature of liberal policies, 
in which the victims of injustice are en- 
couraged to wait until the liberal has con- 
verted the oppressors from selfishness to 
unselfishness. Niebuhr has no vestige of 
hope that those who profit by injustice 
will yield their power voluntarily. They 
are incapable of seeing ‘‘the logic which is 
working itself out in modern history’ 
(whatever that is!); they are sure to defy 
that logic and therefore there is ‘‘no possi- 
bility of escaping a very considerable social 
conflict and confusion.” 

If we ask just what this “‘logic’’ is that 
is working itself out in history, we find the 
answer in Neibuhr’s confident conviction 
that “‘social ownership” is inevitable and 
desirable. There is, he thinks, a move- 
ment of society “with inexorable logic 
toward collectivism.”” By which he means, 
not that we in the United States are likely 
to collectivize all property as rigorously as 
it has been in Russia, ner that socializa- 
tion will solve all political and social prob- 
lems, but “that the disproportion of eco- 
nomic power, inherent in the private 
ownership of social processes, is the 
main cause of modern injustice, and that 
this particular cause will therefore be 
eliminated or mitigated by social owner- 
ship.” In which confident conviction 
Niebuhr is perhaps as naive as the liberal 
who puts his trust in parliamentary gov- 
ernment, democratic organization of po- 
litical life, and progress towards the con- 
quest of reason over impulse! Is he holding 
on to a “romantic over-belief,”’ which is his 
name for the convictions held by the lib- 
eral? 

It must be said, in all fairness, that Nie- 
buhr sees the dangers inherent in the radi- 
cal program. It may protest against in- 
justice and campaign against unjust men in 
such vindictive terms that the highest 
values of society are imperiled. These are 
real dangers, but Niebuhr feels that they 
are no more serious than the dangers in- 
herent in the liberal approach, the chief of 
which is hypocrisy. “The old world which 
hides its injustices behind the forms of 
justice is embattled with a new world 
which expresses its protest against injus- 
tice in vindictive terms. Purer moral in- 
sights may mitigate the hypocrisy of the 
old order and the vengeance of the new. 
But they cannot eliminate these evils 
completely nor avoid all the perils which 
lurk in them. A choice has to be made, 
and it ought to be fairly clear on which 
side the moralist who aspires to disinterest- 
edness must cast his fortunes.’’ Clear to 


Niebuhr, but not to all of us, and there’s the 
rub! He is inclined to gloss over the ter- 
rible concomitants of revolution. “Even 
when the rebels and martyrs of the radical 
causes are involved in the animosities of 
the social conflict, they reveal, at their best, 
authentic proofs of their kinship with the 
children of the spirit.”” Yes, at their best, 
but what of their worst? Niebuhr him- 
self admits that “‘there are always demonic 
forces in politics.” To seek their complete 
elimination is a counsel of perfection. 
They must be “restrained by those who 
seek to use them for moral ends.” Can 
“demonic forces’”” be used, Dr. Niebuhr, 
for ‘“‘moral ends?” Do you face “realis- 
tically” all that is involved in such 
words? 

In the face of these dangers, Niebuhr, a 
little grudgingly, finds certain values in the 
liberal spirit. The radical ‘‘cannot build 
or preserve a society unaided.” While 
today, if we are to believe Mr. Niebuhr, 
“the most penetrating intellects are still 
in full flight from the illusions and decep- 
tions of liberalism,’’ we shall some day 
realize that liberalism can render some 
slight assistance. The influence of the 
relatively disinterested, ‘‘who view the 
struggle in rational and moral terms,”’ is 
always considerable. They at least have 
the ability, in some measure, to compre- 
hend a total social situation. Their con- 
tribution is greater in the consolidation 
and stabilization of a political and social 
order than in its establishment. And the 
liberal spirit can do something to reduce 
the frictions of an established order. 
(That is, Dr. Niebuhr, if all liberals have 
not been previously shot at dawn for being 
unrealistic in the course of the establish- 
ment of the new order.) We must not, of 
course, make too much of the virtue of 
liberalism. It “can tame life only if it is 
fairly tame to begin with.” It knows how 
to make life decent, intelligent and sociable 
“in the comfortable atmosphere of a su- 
burban village;’”’ it can be serviceable as 
the “guiding genius of an international con- 
ference on trade.’’ But when life ‘“ex- 
presses itself in terms of tempest and fury 
and when it is driven by impulses arising 
from compelling immediate necessities or 
by dreams of the final good, by hunger or 
by sublime passion,” then the liberal soul 
is “baffled and confused.” Confronted 
with a Lenin or a Napoleon, or with a 
Francis cr a Tolstoi, “it can only deprecate 
their fanaticism and regret their ignorance 
of the principles of sociology.’”’ Mr. Nie- 
buhr must have a good deal of fun in de- 
ciding just which of the ragged garments 
of the liberal soul he will display in all 
their raggedness! 

Where is religion to enter the picture? 
It must scrutinize radicalism in terms of 
its own more absolute demands and higher 
perspectives, even if radicals scorn any 
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such procedure. It must reveal the perils 
of anarchy and tyranny. Above all it must 
emphasize the experience of “grace.” And 
it is to the assurance of grace that Niebuhr 
devotes his last chapter. A religion of 
grace ‘‘seeks to console the human spirit 
to its inevitable defeat in the world of na- 
ture and history.” <A high religion creates 
‘the mood of love and disinterestedness, 
but it also brings a realization that both 
are impossible of achievement. It stirs 
man to high moral purpose and at the 
same time offers consolation for the frus- 
trations which moral purpose faces in his- 
tory. 

The modern mind says, in reply: 
“Then religion fools us. It invites us to 
move forward by dangling a carrot in 
front of the donkey’s nose, and when the 
donkey finds he cannot reach the carrot it 
offers him the consolation of its incom- 
parably sweet odor!’’ This process pre- 
sents few difficulties to our author. ‘“Hs- 
sentially the experience of grace in religion 
is the apprehension of the absolute from 
the perspective of the relative. The un- 
achieved is in some sense felt to be achieved 
or realized.’”’ Of course traditional Chris- 
tianity has said this by declaring the sin- 
ner to be justified by what Christ did. In 
him the will of God was realized and or- 
dinary men may share in what Man thus 
achieved. ‘“‘Religious faith needs specific 
symbols; and the Jesus of history is a per- 
fect symbol of the absolute in history be- 
cause the perfect love to which pure spirit 
aspires is vividly realized in the drama of 
his life and cross. Thus a man becomes a 
symbol of God and the religious sense that 
the absolute invades the relative and his- 
torical is adequately expressed.” 

Some day, Niebuhr believes, “‘when the 
storms and fevers of this era are passed” 
and we have achieved a social system 
which “provides some basic justice com- 
patible with the necessities of a technical 
age,’”’ the perennial problems of humanity 
will again emerge. ‘‘Religious insights 
which seem for the moment to be inimical 
to moral progress and moral vigor will 
come into their own again. There will be 
unjust men in this new society of justice; 
and good men will feel that they are not as 
just as they ought to be. . . . Men’s hopes 
will be shattered by untoward fortune .. . 
men will continue to find the promptings 
of the spirit frustrated by the forces of 
nature within them and the hope of the 
spirit shattered by the forces of nature 
about them.” These problems will be 


seen as perennial problems, not as features - 


of a particular era, and men “‘will learn 
once more that though evil must be re- 
sisted there are limits to the possibility of 
resistance and some evil must be borne 
...., that nature never can be com- 
pletely tamed to do men’s will.... 
Then men will see again the importance of 
accommodating the vision of perfection 
to an imperfect world without losing the 
urge to perfect the world.”” In order to do 


that “they must find suggestions of mean- 
ing in chaos and glimpses of ultimate per- 
fection within impertection.” 

We cannot help wondering whether, if 
they have been radical realists and have 
taken into their hands the instruments of 
coercion which Dr. Niebuhr regards as 
justified by the inevitability of violent 
conflict as a step towards justice, these 
same men will be able to find “glimpses of 
perfection” within the “imperfection” of 
those revolutionary procedures which, 
according to Dr. Niebuhr, will inevitably 
be adopted before the new age can be 
ushered in, 

Religion is here offered us, not as stimu- 
lus to action, not as a guide through times 


of conflict, nor as a standard to determine 
what means we consent to use to achieve 
what we want, but as a consolation in those 
dark days when, after all the fighting is 
done, we reflect upon the tragedy of the 
slain and discover that not even the just 
society is really made up of just men, not 
even the world of collective ownership is 
tree from nature’s devastating caprice. 
Such an interpretation may appeal to the 
catastrophist, to the man who emphasizes 
the apocalyptic note in Jesus’ thought. 
But it will not suffice for most of those 
“moral idealists’? of our age whom Dr. 
Neibuhr finds standing in the way of 
realistic progress. 
EAB Sr 


Remodeled Church in Harrisville 


Arthur M. Soule 


Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin T. Levy of Harrisville, the Uni- 
versalist church of Harrisville, R. I., has 
been remodeled and rearranged so that it is 
now one of the neatest churches in New 
England. 

Mr. Levy is the principal owner and 
treasurer of the Stillwater Worsted Com- 
pany, with its main office in Harrisville 
and with mills in several localities in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Virginia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Levy desired to give recog- 
nition to the good fortune that has come to 
them in a business way, and so decided to 
do something for the town where they 
make their home. They chose to make a 
gift while they lived, that they too might 
enjoy it with the people. Studying the 
needs of the community, they decided that 
the town needed a modern assembly hall, 
equipped with stage and scenery and com- 
fortable chairs, and that such a hall should 
be on the ground floor. The town has had 
for twenty-five years a hall on the top 
floor of a three-story building, with a pub- 
lic library and a store and town office on 
the street floor. Mr. and Mrs. Levy pro- 
posed to do away with this building and 
erect on the same land and on adjoining 
lots a one-and-a-half-story brick building 
for an assembly hall, with stage, scenery, 
etc., leaving a space for a story-and-a-half 
brick building to be used for a public li- 
brary, and on another corner to erect a 
building for the use of all the town officials. 
All of these buildings have been in process 
of construction since last July and are 
nearing completion. : 

As the Universalist church was on ad- 
joining land to that on which the new 
buildings were to be erected, and as Mr. 
and Mrs. Levy desired to have the archi- 
tecture of the church conform to the Co- 
lonial type of the proposed buildings, they 
made their proposal to the church, and it 
was accepted by that organization and 
the State Convention, which holds the 
deed of the property. The work on the 
church took five months to complete, but 


in the meantime the church was comfort- 
ably housed in another building near by 
owned by the Stillwater Worsted Mills. 

The church organization is the first to 
occupy its new quarters, and all are warm 
in praise of the fine job that has been done. 
The building in several ways is more con- 
venient than it was before. It was formerly 
painted brown, but is now white. The hot 
air heating system was taken out and an 
oil burning steam heating system installed 
at the back end of the church just off the 
kitchen. There is also a hot water system 
connected with the heating plant, so that 
the women have an ample supply for use 
in connection with suppers. The vestry 
used to be heated by a stove, but now the 
steam-heating system takes care of this. 
Where the hot-air system was formerly 
located has been placed the ladies’ lava- 
tory with tile floor and walls, and at the 
opposite end of the corridor similar equip- 
ment has been installed for the men. En- 
trance to the church used to be on the 
corner of the building, the door facing the 
main street, a winding stairway leading to 
the auditorium floor. Now the entrance 
is at the side, and opens into a wide corri- 
dor. A stairway at the left goes straight 
to the auditorium floor, while the stairway 
at the right goes to the vestry corridor. 
The exterior is to have colonial blinds put 
in place during the spring, after the build- 
ing has had its final coat of paint. The 
tower, instead of being on the corner of: 
the building, now runs from the front and 
center of the building. The tower clock 
which has served so well for many years 
continues to give the time from its new 
location. The church auditorium several 
years ago had a hard-wood floor put in, 
and now the corridors on both floors have 
hard-wood polished floors. The auditorium 
walls have been redecorated. The colored 
windows were taken out and _ small 
panes of white glass to give the Colonial 
effect were installed. 

All told Mr. and Mrs. Levy, by the time 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FINDING A FAITH TO LIVE BY 


This is the title of a 79-page booklet 
published by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Its purpose is briefly stated in 
the opening sentences of the Introduction: 
“Here is an invitation to you to do your 
own free, independent, creative thinking 
in religion, to work out your own philos- 
ophy of lite.” 

As the following paragraphs taken from 
it will indicate, it would be stimulating 
and helpful reading for a group of young 
people who are honestly attempting to 
think for themselves in the field of re- 
ligion. For classes looking toward church 
membership it would be helpful also. 

Single copies of this leaflet may be had 
for the asking by writing to the Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

“Do not believe something just because 
you want to believe it, because it is com- 
forting, because it is strengthening, be- 
cause it advances your fortunes, because it 
makes you stand weil with your fellows. 
It is so fatally easy to rationalize such be- 
liefs, that is, to find many good reasons tor 
holding them—after you have formed them. 
This habit of rationalization is one of the 
most common and most insidious enemies 
of straight thinking. It undermines integ- 
rity, degrades the intellect, blinds one to 
new and higher truths, and often endangers 
the very comfort and strength and pros- 
perity and good opinion which one seems 
to achieve by it. 

“Do not hoid an idea just because it is 
old, because it has been widely held; on 
the other hand do not believe it just be- 
cause it is new. Not, is it comforting or 
strengthening, or is it old or new, or popu- 
lar or unpopular? but—is it true? That is 
the only question you should ask. If you 
have the stuff of real manhood or real 
womanhood within you, the things that 
you sincerely believe to be true will in the 
long run be the most comforting, the most 
strengthening, the most serviceable.” 


NAVIES AND SCHOOLS 


Not only the general public but Con- 
gress itself has been confused by the fact 
that three navy building programs are 
simultaneously before the country: 

1. The regular naval appropriation bill 
for $285,000,000 plus unexpended balances 
and providing for construction of twe 
naval vessels. 

2. The $238,000,000 borrowed from the 
Public Works Fund providing for the con- 
struction of thirty-two additional vessels. 

3. The Vinson naval construction bill, 
which provides, first, for 102 additional 
vessels, not battleships, to cost, according 
to Mr. Vinson, $475,000,000 plus $95,000,- 
000 for accompanying airplanes, and to 
which must be added the battleships, the 
replacement of seven of which is authorized 


* 
A LENTEN PRAYER tS 
* 
* 
things, and whose love beareth all * 
things, encourage us to draw near 
to Thee in sincerity and in truth. 
Save us from a worship of the lips 
while our hearts are far away. 
Save us from the useless labor of at- 
tempting to conceal ourselves from 
Thee who searchest the heart. 
Enable us to lay aside all those 
cloaks and disguises which we wear 
in the light of day and here to bare 
ourselves, with all our weakness, to 
Thy sight. Make us strong enough 
to bear the vision of the truth, and 
to have done with all falsehood, pre- 
tence, and hypocrisy, so that we 
may see things as they are, and fear 


e 
* nomore. Amen. 

3 W.E. Orchard. 
* 

* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* O God, whose Spirit searcheth all 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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by the bill from Jan. 1, 1937, at a cost un- 
der N. R. A. conditions of probably $50,- 
000,000 each, or $3850,000,000 for seven. 
Hence the Vinson bill was described in the 
debate as a “billion-dollar navy bill.” 

The upkeep and maintenance of the so- 
called “treaty” navy provided by the Vin- 
son bill will cost upwards of $500,000,000 
annually, as explained by Hon. Ross Collins 
in the course ot the debate. This fantastic 
sum for the navy alone should be compared 
with the annual naval appropriations of 
recent years: 


UO iT Sia geeke teaver teh ws $133,262 ,862.00 
LOZ OR RM eran ee nee 323,218,477.11 
TOS Oats eyes eve tere 374,165,638.55 
DESAI Cate ateroloks Montes ticts 354,071,004.10 
O32 Bite whe ey ome 357,820,860.41 
OS SIT Ie atte cued: 349,782 ,212.83 


Meanwhile our public schools close for 
lack of funds. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington has recently reported 
that 175,146 children in 770 schools have 
been deprived of all provision for educa- 
tion; that 1,540 more schools will be 
limited to three months or less in a year, 
that 11,000 additional schools will have 
terms of less than six months; that there 
are 200,000 certificated teachers among our 
unemployed; that 45,000 school teachers 
will receive less than $300 this school year 
(if paid at all); that 210,000 teachers will 
receive from $300 to $750 this school year. 

Question. But does not navy money go 
to relieve unemployment? 

Answer. If we spend it on the school 
system instead of on the war system, it 
goes straight to consumer without profit to 
any one. Money spent on the schools is 
the most productive investment in the 


world; that spent on competitive naval 
building is the most destructive. (Krom 
February News Bulletin, National Council 
for Prevention of War.) 

* * 


FOR AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Bright and early Monday morning, 
Feb. 12, the first American Friendship 
offering was received. It came from Yar- 
mouthport, Mass. On the next mail 
others followed, and so it was through the 
month. From our Pigeon River church 
school came its offering of $5.00, with an 
account of the service at which it was re- 
ceived and other services which preceded 
it. Miss Powell reported a touching inci- 
dent when a local preacher, having wan- 
dered in, heard of the need at Suffolk and 
at the close of the service put a coin in her 
hand, saying, ‘It’s all I have. I wish it 
were more.” 

ee oe 


FROM A FRIEND OF THE G.S.S. A. 


February 28, 1934 
Dear Miss Andrews: 

On this 33-degrees below zero morning 
we are glad to be able to send you a con- 
tribution toward the work of helping 
stimulate all the Universalist Sunday 
schools. 

Thank you for your devotion. 

Wouldn’t it be splendid if every school 
made the most of the valuable material 
you provide! 

With sincere wishes, 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent letter from Mrs. Estelle B. 
Davis, leader of our church school in Litch- 
field, Ill., reports bi-monthly discussion 
meetings in her home tor teachers and 
others interested in the progress of the 
church school. She reports also that a 
class of high school girls, having expressed 
a desire to learn more about the differences 
among the Protestant denominations, is 
using successfully ‘‘George Seeks a Rea- 
son,” by Stanley and Ethel Manning. 


‘This year we are planning something new 
in the church. During the Lenten days 
we are having three discussion periods for 
a mixed group of men and women of the 
church for the purpose ot discussing re- 
ligion in all its aspects. And among the 
men there will be two periods for the same 
purpose, along the lines of the Oxford 
gatherings. (From a letter written by the 
minister of our Portsmouth, N. H., 
church.) 


Miss Louise Redden, member of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., church school, was re- 
cently awarded the golden eaglet, the 
highest award possible for a girl scout to 
obtain. Her growth and achievement in 
the church school is outstanding also. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 


III. Young People and the Free 
Church Fellowship 


With the establishment of the Free 
Church Fellowship the fullest extent of 
freedom for liberal religion that seems 
necessary for the time being has been se- 
cured. Whenever an institution grows old 
its form must be recast so that an outlet 
may be found for the energy that only 
through continued activity can keep it 
alive. Most young people have doubtless 
been brought to a state of despair over the 
rigid denominational boundaries that in 
every community prevent the concentrat- 
ing of potential social forces in an effective 
center. We are born into a denomina- 
tional group; like as not those of our friends 
with whom we might work most. effectively 
are born in some other group; and the 
line of demarcation is difficult to traverse. 
The Free Church Fellowship makes pos- 
sible the eradication of this line by setting 
purpose above belief, community above 
diversity. 

In overcoming the inertia of institutional 
alignments freedom is the first and abso- 
lute essential. Where the restriction of 
freedom is institutional or external, as in 
the case of denominations, it can be re- 
moved. The Free Church Fellowship has 
already removed the external restriction. 
The only restriction that remains is inter- 
nal, residing in the individuals who are re- 
leased from the denominational grip. 
The vital question now is this: Having se- 
cured our external freedom of action, are 
we going to free ourselves from our own in- 
dividual inertia? The Free Church Fel- 
lowship permits us to carry our liberal r- 
ligion into any quarter in which it should 
be directed. There is nothing now to stop 
us from going on with the work but our own 
tendency to sit back and do nothing. 

Freedom is a beautiful and wonderful 
thing. The sense of its achievement is in 
itself inspiring. But, as has happened so 
often in our past history, we are too prone 
to substitute an appreciation of freedom 
for the actual working out of the uses to 
which it is to be put. The only advantage 
of freedom, the only felt need for it at any 
time, consists in the determination to push 
forward to greater endeavor. In many 


monarchies the peasants do not desire. 


freedom because they have no real use for 
it. In many denominational churches 
there is little desire for freedom because 
there is no will to achieve, no desire to ad- 
vance. Having secured the freedom that 
makes it possible for us to develop our re- 
ligion in a larger way, shall we make use of 
the opportunity, or shall we be content 
to do nothing more than we are now doing? 

The Free Church Fellowship is the gift 
of this generation to the next. What will 
be made of it depends entirely on the next 


generation. Those who have grown to the 
institution, those who rest securely in the 
shelter of a denomination and refuse the 
responsibility of the larger opportunity, will 
make nothing of it. They cannot change, 
for their energy is already spent, and new 
channels are not for them. But the way at 
least has been made clear. In its form- 
er denominational alignment the liberal 


church was sure to die. Under the Free 
Church Fellowship it has a chance to grow, 
to live, to prosper. Whether or not it will 
do so depends upon the young people of 
today. The way to success lies in the pur- 
poseful release and use of energy to ac- 
complish. If the present young people 
really want a liberal church for the future, 
their attitude toward the Free Church 
Fellowship will be one of acceptance; but 
more, it will be one of determination to 
work. 
Howard D. Spoerl. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S SUNDAY—-APRIL 15 


The Missionary Bulletin, which will go 
out this week, contains excellent sugges- 
tions for the use of this day which is ours. 
There will be extra copies of this available. 
Women are playing an important part in 
the history of the world today, as they 
have in the past and will in the future. 
This day gives us an opportunity to become 
acquainted with outstanding women of the 
world. Let’s take advantage of it, and 
let’s try to get more women lined up with 
our Association. Try for one new member 
at least on Women’s Sunday. 


* * 


THE GOOD WILL LIBRARY 


This name may bring to your mind the 
library in Clinton, North Carolina, which 
had its beginning while Rev. Leon P. 
Jones and Mrs. Jones were serving that 
circuit. The library in Clinton still needs 
books and, because of Mr. Bryant’s plea 
while visiting in New England, many vol- 
umes have gone to him and many more are 
on the way. 

From the Jersey Universalist church in 
Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Jones are continuing 
this fine service to their community, and 
have established there a Good Will Li- 
brary. They need books and here is Mr. 
Jones’s request: 

“Wor some time we have not received 
any books and at the beginning of this in- 
terim we didn’t feel the need of them, but 
for two reasons we are now feeling need 
of additional books. Gradually since we 
opened the tibrary the patronage has ex- 
tended to include more and more parents 
and adults. ... The constant readers 
have read most of the books they choose at 
present and on that account the library 
needs additions suitable for children and 
young people. And with increasing pat- 
ronage of adults there is need of more books 
for adult age.. Of course most people read 
for recreation and, while we do not wish to 
censor, we trust our friends to send what 
they consider good. We have about 2,000 
books now and can find room for a few 
hundred more. Most donated books have 
come by parcel post, which is our only way 
of delivery here.” 

The address is Rev. Leon Jones, Route 3, 


Pataskala, Ohio, and if you have books 
such as he describes, including Camp Fire 
Girls and Boy Scout books, ‘“Tom Saw- 
yer,” “Looking Backward,” “Little Wom- 
en,” “Hoosier Schoolmaster,” the Good 
Wiil Library will receive them gladly. 

* * 


OUT OF THE PAST 


Through the kindness of Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley, a very precious letter has come 
into our possession. It is from Clara Bar- 
ton to him, as secretary of the Worcester 
Conference of Universalists. In these 
days of doubt and of wondering how best 
the Universalist Church can serve human- 
ity, this letter should give us renewed faith 
and a passion to go on. 


Oxford, Mass. 
June twentieth, 1908. 
Mr. Asa Mayo Bradley, 
Spencer, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Bradley: 

Kindly permit me, through you, to re- 
turn to the honored body of the Worcester 
Conference of Universalists, such of the 
appreciative thanks as it is possible for me 
to express for the great courtesy shown me 
at the recent Conference. It was a grief 
to me that I was prevented from joining in 
the services and being one with them in per- 
son, as [ always am in spirit. 

More and more, as time wears on, do we 
feel to write on the triumph of Paul—that 
he was ‘“‘Born Free.” It has been to me 
one of Heaven’s choicest gifts and not only 
to me but to all. The knowledge and the 
heart rest that one has not to wade through 
seas of despond, self accusation, doubt, 
and despair to save a soul that was created 
and has always been in God’s unfailing 
keeping, loved, watched, and saved. The 
work of the Universalists has been the great 
blessing of God to his soul-suffering people. 
They have made the world to know the 
truth and the truth is making it free. 
There is not a church in Christendom that 
has not felt its power. The cords have 
loosened, the tight bands slipped, and 
God, the Father, from being feared and 
dreaded, has become a God to be loved 
and longed for. Blessed be its mission. 

With unfailing thanks, 
Clara Barton. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg ad- 
dressed the students in the Tufts School 
of Religion, Feb. 28. 


Mrs. Howard D. Spoerl, with Mr. Win- 
throp M. Southworth, executive secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian Church, 
went to Fitchburg Feb. 25 to debate 
church union. The other team failing to 
appear, this one team took both sides and 
acquitted themselves brilliantly. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
was the preacher in the Salem Universalist 
church on Sunday, March 4, in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 


Rev. Howard D. Spoerl was voted the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Harvard 
University, Feb. 26. Dr. Spoerl did his 
work in the field of psychology. 


Miss Florence Adams completed twenty 
years of service with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House March 1. In that time she 
has been absent on account of illness just 
two days. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, March 4, spoke 
to the young people of the First Baptist 
Church of Springfield on Universalism. 


Mr. Louis Annin Ames of New York 
City has been appointed one of the trustees 
of the Grover Cleveland Birthplace As- 
sociation, by Governor Moore of New 
Jersey. Others serving include Newton 
D. Baker, Adolph S. Ochs, John H. Fin- 
ley, and Richard D. Cleveland. Mr. 
Ames recently met with a great loss in the 
death of a beloved step-brother, Eddy 
Palmer. 


California 


Santa Paula—Reyv. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor. Interest in our regular worship 
service is improving. Congregations since 
the first of January have shown a sub- 
stantial increase over last year for the 
same period. The first Sunday in Feb- 
bruary Mr. Cranmer exchanged pulpits 
with Berkeley Blake ot the Santa Barbara 
Unitarian church. On Feb. 20 the Mary 
A. Livermore Society gave a friendship 
luncheon and had as their guests repre- 
sentatives from the Pasadena and the Los 
Angeles churches. A Lenten Loyalty pro- 
gram has been prepared and themes have 
been announced for the season through 
Easter. The church observed Boys’ Week 
and on Sunday, Feb. 11, our minister 
spoke to boys representing two Scout 
troops of the city. Young People’s Week 
will also be observed with the young people 
of the church conducting the service on 
March 11. The Unitarians of Southern 
California are planning to hold their 


and Interests 


Southern Conference, which usually occurs 
in April, in conjunction with the Univer- 
salist Convention in Los Angeles in May. 
At our annual meeting in January the 
Santa Paula parish voted to deed its 
properties to the General Convention. 


Massachusetts 


Canton.—We have now heard a num- 
ber of candidates, as have our neighbors, 
the Unitarians, with whom we are coop- 
erating in the thought that the two 
churches may unite under the pastorate of 
thesame man. Rey. C. A. Haney preached 
for us on March 4, as a supply. The 
Y.P.C.U. will have the service on March 
11, and on March 18 Rev. Conard B. 
Rheiner will again have our service. He 
has preached in both the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of Canton. It is 
the plan of the officials of our two parishes 
to come to a settlement upon the choice 
of a minister within the next month. 

Weymouth and South Weymouth.— 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. Mr. 
Webster has been serving as the pastor for 
the South Weymouth church since the be- 
ginning of the church year and during that 
time the attendance has increased greatly. 
At the parish meeting of the Weymouth 
church Feb. 28, it was voted to unite with 
the South Weymouth church under the 
leadership of Mr. Webster. The service in 
Weymouth church will be held in the eve- 
ning while the South Weymouth service 
will be held at the regular time on Sunday 
morning. The Sunday schools of the two 
churches will meet at the regular time, and 
the minister will alternate between the two 
every other Sunday. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Dwight Bradley is minister of the 
Second Church (Congregational) of New- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis is a Unitarian 
minister living at Saylesville, R. I. He 
was pastor of the First Parish Church, 
Scituate, Mass., 1931-1933. 

Rev. Walter B. Pedersen is minister of 
the Church ot the Messiah (Unitarian), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Leonid V. Tulpa formerly taught in the 
Imperial Schools of Russia. He is now 
teaching science at Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass., and doing graduate work 
at Harvard. 

Rey. Hugo von Gaffran-Perdelwitz is 
minister of Unity Church (Unitarian), 
Brockton, Mass. 

Rev. Dan B. Brummitt is editor of The 
Northwestern Edition of the Christian Ad- 
vocate (Methodist Episcopal). He is 
author of “‘Shoddy,” a novel that was a 
best seller, John Wesley, Jr.,’’ a novel, 
and half a dozen other books. 


REMODELED CHURCH IN HARRIS- 
VILLE 
(Continued from page 313) 

all of the projects have been completed, 
will have spent something like $200,000. 
The general appearance of the village has 
been greatly changed by the new buildings 
and the remodeling of the church. In 
addition to all else, trees have been set out 
around each of the buildings to add to the 
adornment of the properties. 

The church plans during the spring 
season to have a program in recognition of 
the reopening of its remodeled edifice, 
when it is expected that interested Uni- 
versalists trom various sections of Rhode 
Island and from other near-by states will 
be present. 

Rey. Arthur M. Soule, the pastor of the 
Harrisville church, completed his twelfth 
year of service the first of February. The 
church school is still growing, and an 
average attendance at the church services 
has been well maintained through the 


years. 
* 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY SER- 
VICE FOR DR. LEAVITT 


The trustees of All Souls Church, 
Worcester, Mass., decided to recognize the 
completion of twenty years as their pastor 
upon the part of Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
D.D., and the evening of Sunday, March 5, 
was set as the time for the public service. 
The church was crowded with members and 
friends of the parish. A large representa- 
tion of Worcester Rotarians occupied 
seats in the front of the auditorium. Dr. 
Leavitt has been the secretary of the local 
Rotary Club for eighteen years. 

Miss Mabel B. Milton, clerk of the 
church, read a history of the twenty years, 
citing the outstanding features of the 
years. Following the reading of her 
“book”? came greetings from the General 
Convention by Victor A. Friend, Presi- 
dent of the General Convention, and from 
the Massachusetts Convention by its 
Secretary and Superintendent, Dr. Coons, 
from the Rotary Club by its past president, 
Carl R. Brownell, and from Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Worcester. 

At the close of the speaking, Rudolph C. 
Weyer, chairman, on behalf of the trustees 
and parishioners, presented Dr. Leavitt 
with a pulpit gown, suitable to carry the 
fine hood of the doctor’s degree which was 
given Dr. Leavitt by Tufts College last 
year. A beautitul bouquet was at the 
same time presented to Mrs. Leavitt. 

Following the services in the church, a 
reception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt in the vestry and parlors of the 
ehurch. <A very significant feature of Dr. 
Leavitt’s work was shown in the presence 
of four young men from All Souls Church 
who have given their lives to the ministry. 
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The four are Rev. Fred. H. Miller, Med- 
ford, Rev. Robert Stevens, Hudson, Mr. 
Ernest Marble, senior at Tufts and student 
pastor in Quincy, and the minister’s own 
son, Mr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., in the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. These young men acted as ushers 
during the evening. At the reception 
music was furnished by the Rotary Glee 
Club and in the church service an enlarged 
vested choir, together with Miss Ella A. 
Kennen and Mrs. Elsie F. Nelson, pre- 
sented an excellent musical program. 

Dr. Leavitt has received between three 
and four hundred members into his church 
during his years in Worcester. He was 
eight years on the Fellowship Committee 
of the State Convention, and recently 
preached the occasional sermon. He is a 
32d-degree Mason. In the Masonic fra- 
ternity, as well as with the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, of which he is a 
member, he is an active worker. 

* * 
THE PREACHING MISSION IN 
CHATTANOOGA 


(Continued from page 290) 

ing faith and of the purpose of our efforts. 
Then, fourth, we wanted to increase the 
membership of the congregation and the 
attendance upon its regular services. All 
of these objects were to some extent ac- 
complished. Some attendants were greatly 
stirred by the preaching, and had some of 
their religious questions answered and 
problems solved. The community Rin 
general evidently has a much better un- 
derstanding of our ideals and aims, realiz- 
ing that we are a serious-minded people, 
who are seeking te improve the individual 
and social life of mankind and to make 
this world a better place for God’s chil- 
dren to live in. We intend to carry on 
the educational program started with the 
mission, until Easter. We expect better 
attendance during the rest of the Lenten 
season because of the mission, and we are 
expecting about twenty-five additions to 
the church by that time. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


There will be a public meeting of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts at the Church of the Re- 
demption, corner Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, 
March 15. 

The morning session will be at 10.30, 
with the State President presiding. Or- 
gan voluntary, Mr. T. Walter Lander. 
Praise service, Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres. 
Greetings, Mrs. John Smith Lowe. Re- 
sponse, Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton, direc- 
tor of Fourth District. Address, ‘“‘What 
Unitarian Women Are Doing,” Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. Address, 
“Universalist Women at Work,” Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, past president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, tickets 
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50 cents. It will be necessary to have 
reservations made by Tuesday, March 18. 
Write to Mrs. John S. Lowe, Church of 
Redemption, corner Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, or telephone Kenmore 
7820 Tuesday morning. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Organ vol- 
untary, Mr. T. Walter Lander. Greetings 
and prayer, Dr. John Smith Lowe. Roll 
Call. Offerings. Address, ‘‘How Can 
You?” Miss Alice G. Enbom, assisted by 
Shirley Hurwitz. Address, ‘‘The Inner 
Fire,” Mrs. Francis J. Flagg. Hymn. 
Benediction. 

The church is reached by three minutes’ 
walk from Massachusetts Station to cor- 
ner Boylston and Ipswich Streets, or by 
transferring to Cypress and Ipswich cars 
directly to the church. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a2 community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 


lam. 1500 kilocycles. 
WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 23.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13830 likocycles. 


* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 


Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* OF 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

March 12. Rev. Andrew Richards, Second Church 
(Congregational), Dorchester. 

March 13. Rev. L. W. C. Emig, Newtonville Metho- 
dist Church. 

March 14. Very Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

March 15. Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), Boston. 

March 16. Rev. William S. Mitchell, Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 

March 21. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop o the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev. William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. 
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March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 

eee 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
x * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Lenten Season—1934 

March 12, Rev. William Couden, Providence, 
Rats 

March 19. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D. 

Marth 26. Rev. E. C. Herrick, D. D., president 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

oF 
WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of “‘Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Abbie Louise Ring 


Mrs. Abbie Louise Ring, widow of Charles B. 
Ring, died Sunday morning, Feb. 25, at Orono, 
Maine, after an illness of several weeks. She was in 
her ninety-fourth year, having been born in Dexter, 
the daughter of Valentine Hill and Olive Rogers 
Hill, on Aug. 13, 1840. Her only surviving child is 
Charles Harold Ring of Orono. David Rae Campbell 
of Portland is a grandson. bial 6 a 

Tolerant in spirit, friendly alike with the poor and 
the well-to-do, and especially considerate of childien, 
she will be remembered for her sympathy, simplicity, 
gentleness, devotion, industry, and good cheer. Long 
associated with St. John’s Universalist Church, she 
was, at the time of her death, the oldest living mem- 
ber. & te ae | 

The funeral was held from her home on Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 27. 


Martin W. Chamberlin 


Martin W. Chamberlin, town clerk of Washington, 
Vt., died at his home on Sunday morning, Feb. 18, 
after an illness of ten days with pneumonia. He was 
born at Marshfield, Vt., on Dec. 13, 1852. After the 
village schools, he graduated from Goddard Seminary 
in Barre. He became a farmer. 

On Dee. 22, 1875, he was married to Miss Harriet 
E. Glidden, who died in 1927. 

Mr. Chamberlin had made his home in Washing- 
ton since 1878 and held many offices in the town. 
He had been town clerk since 1909. He was a mem- 
ber and past noble grand of Washington Lodge No. 75, 
I. O. O. F., and was alsoamember of Crystal Spring 
Rebekah Lodge. He was always interested in the 
Universalist church, of which he was clerk for many 
years and at the time of his death trustee. He is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Charles E. Car- 
penter of East Corinth and Mrs. Leon W. Snow of 
Washington. 

Funeral services were held on Tuesday from the 
Universalist church, conducted by his pastor, Rev. 
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Clarence A. Simmons. The Odd Fellows’ burial ser- 
vice was also used. A large company of friends and 
mourners was present. 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMER 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price, 40 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 

B Call, or send for catalog 
A EAR SP 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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B OOD kK & by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


1921 
1923 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1933 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 

Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 
Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers 
The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
NY 
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A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


$1.00. 


VAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAPAVAVAPArAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 
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SOME OF THE DOLLAR BOOKS 


Originally published at $2.50 and over 


This Believing World 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine . 
How to Know the Bible 
Modern Use of the Bible . 
Unravelling the Book of Books 
I Believe in God : 
Old Faith and New Knowledge 
Science in Search of God . 
Whither Christianity 

World’s Best Loved Poems 
Modern Religious Dramas 
The Children’s Bible 

Wind in the Willows 

Round Up . 


Lewis Browne 
Harry E. Fosdick 
George Hodges 
Harry E. Fosdick 
Ernest E. Traffner 
A. Maude Royden 
Jas. H. Snowden 
Kirtley T. Mather 
Lynn H. Hough 
Compiled 

Fred Eastman 
Sherman and Kent 
K. Grahame 

Ring Lardner 


Send your order to the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 

Nowell F. Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Professor Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 

Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 

And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 
Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the Newbury Street office 
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Educational 


ie 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Massa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. ::. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whirtemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS, 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 
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Grackling 

A California authoress sent a manuscript 
to Ambrose Bierce with the request that 
he give her a “‘criticism in one sentence and 
drop further comment.” Something was 
heard to drop up and down the Pacific 
coast when he replied: “The covers of 
your book are too far apart.” 

This brings to mind a deft acknowledg- 
ment of William Makepeace Thackeray 
upon receiving a book from a notorious 
hack: ‘‘Your volume has arrived. I shall 
lose no time reading it.”—Cumberland 
(Md.) Daily News. 

re 

Owing to the World War, a distinguished 
Boston man, deprived of his summer trip 
to Europe, went to San Francisco instead. 
Stopping off at Salt Lake City, he strolled 
about the city and made the acquaintance 
of a little Mormon girl. 

“1’m from Boston,’ he said to her. “I 
suppose you do not know where Boston is.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do,” answered the little girl, 
eagerly. “Our Sunday school has a mis- 
sionary there.’”’—Selected. 

ok ok 

One day recently, so the story runs, 
pretty Helen Vinson of the movies was 
driving in her new car when something 
went wrong with the engine. The traffic 
light changed from green to red and back 
to green and still she could not get the car 
to budge. The traffic cop came up. 

“What's the matter, miss?” he inquired. 
““Ain’t we got colors you like?’”’—-Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

The complexity of life in these strange 
times was impressed on us the other after- 
noon when we sauntered by two gentlemen 
who were standing on a Fifth Avenue cor- 
ner, talking. One of them, as we passed, 
said to the other, with a frown, ‘What 
business was it that you’re not in any 
longer?”’—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Goldstein: “‘Wherever you go in the 
world you will find us Jews a leading 
people.” 

McArthur: “Fudge, mon! How about 
the north pole?” 

Goldstein: “Well, Iceberg is no Scotch 
name.” —Hxchange. 

ke 

Young Man: “Mr. Smith, your daughter 
has promised to be my wite.” 

Mr. Smith: “It was your own fault— 
what else did you expect if you kept hang- 
ing round here every night?”—Der Lustige 
Sachse. 

k * 

Future Admiral: ‘Say, what’s the idea 
of wearing my raincoat?” 

Roommate: ‘You wouldn’t want your 
new suit to get wet, would you?”—Annapo- 
lis Log. 

oe a 

H. G. Wells says the age of insecurity 
will come to an end about 1990. We can 
hardly wait.—Atlanta Journal. 
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